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LL this disgraceful turmoil about Theresa Molyneux and the 

Honourable and Reverend Launcelot Lascelles was perhaps 

more painful to Ringrove Hardisty than to any other. He had the 

honest Englishman’s sensitive pride in the purity of the women who 

were his friends ; and the fair fame of girls whom he had known from 

their infancy, and who were in a manner like his sisters—the only 
version of sisters that he had—was specially dear to him. 

To make it the harder for him now, a few years ago there had 
been certain tentative little passages between him and Theresa. She 
had fancied herself in love with him when she came home from 
school ; and she had shown what she felt too clearly to be mistaken. 
He had been struck by her prettiness, flattered by her preference ; and 
in consequence had wandered round her for a short time, asking 
himself if it would do, and was she really his assigned half? Finally 
he decided that she was not ; and that a temperament which gave 
before being asked to give, was not that which he most desired in 
his wife. Still, he always had for her that certain tenderness and secret 
sense of possession which a man feels for a woman of whom he has 
dreamt ; and his indignation was the more bitter now because of 
that short time of hesitation and virtual ownership, when he had 
laid a few flowers of thought and fancy on the altar where the vicar 
had lighted such a consuming fire. 

Like everyone else, he understood the true state of things, and 
how the religion which expressed itself in hysterics and nervous 
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exaltation was simply the passion of love under another name. And 
also like everyone else not committed to Ritualism blindfold, he 
knew that Theresa had been led into this state of semi-madness by 
the spiritual philandering with which a celibate priesthood enforces 
dogmatic teaching, and that Mr. Lascelles had made love to her after 
his own manner. Whether that manner had been crafty and unde- 
clared, or open and confessed, it had been love-making all the same ; 
and to Ringrove and some others the vicar stood as the responsible 
author of all the mischief. 

But this was too delicate a thing for him to touch. Women, ma- 
ternal and other, may take girls to task for their folly ; and fatherly 
men may say a word in season, of not too direct a kind, against that 
sleeve-wearing of the heart which attracts the daws ; but what can a 
young fellow do? especially if the lines are not laid in his own 
country—if the one implicated is out of his beat both for age and 
knowledge, so that he cannot drop hints about undesirable habits, 
and knows nothing of any damnatory antecedents, both of which 
well handled may be made useful as checks and refrigerators? A 
young man cannot go to a girl of his own age and say: “ My dear, 
you are making a fool of yourself with the vicar or the curate—the 
captain or the lieutenant, and all the world is laughing at you.” And 
even straightforward Ringrove felt this, and knew that it was not 
possible for him to lecture ‘Theresa or advise her, to reprove or to 
enlighten her. 

But if he could not do this, he could speak to Hermione and 
Virginia ; and under cover of deprecating their friend’s folly, and 
deploring the scandal that had occasioned, perhaps he might do 
them some little good, and open to the hateful truth, as he saw it, 
the dear eyes which were so fast shut now. 

He saw very little of either mother or daughter in these sad later 
times ; only at the Sunday morning service. When he called at the 
Abbey as he still did—often—they were sure to be out or engaged, 
and he had to content himself with Richard’s company only. The 
two men indeed were discarded with impartial severity by the women 
to whom fanaticism was dearer than love ; and if Richard was held to 
be the Man of Sin, Ringrove took rank as his younger brother. 

But a man’s love bears a tremendous strain when put to it ; and 
to Ringrove as to Richard, these beloved ones were not so much to 
be blamed as pitied. It was to both as it would have been had 
they believed in possession. A grievous thing truly, that those fair 
bodies should be made the strongholds of fiends ; but it was by 
no fault that they had been so disastrously invested. It was only 
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a question of relative strength and weakness ; and the Evil One is 
so strong ! 

It was just about noon when Ringrove entered the drawing-room 
of the Abbey, and sent in his name to Mrs. Fullerton and Virginia 
who were in Virginia’s room upstairs. 


“ Shall we see him?” asked Hermione, looking perplexed and a 
little frightened. 

At this moment they were seated side by side on the couch at 
the foot of the bed ; watching the maid who was packing a small 
portmanteau of Virginia’s with linen; only with linen. No girlish 
possessions dating from childish times and sacred as the first beginnings 
of private property were added; no pretty trinkets nor personal 
adornments ; no favourite books of poetry, nor photographs of home 
or friends, nor any vestige of finery:—only linen. The crucifix before 
which those fervent daily prayers were said with so much holy zeal, 
so much mistaken application—some books of devotion and that queer 
collection of sacred rubbish which even her mother must not see nor 
handle, given her with such pomp of reverence by Father Truscott— 
this was all that was being packed up in the little portmanteau which 
her father had given her two years ago ; everything else was renounced 
and left like the old loves and the old life. 

“ Yes, mamma,” said Virginia after a short pause: “let us see 
him. It can do no harm, and I should like to say good-bye to him 
and to part good friends.” 

“Oh! we must be always good friends with him, in a way—unless 
we are forbidden ; I hope though that we shall not be. It makes so 
much talk in the place when things come to a public breakdown,” 
said Hermione with an unwonted burst of good sense. 

“We ought not to mind that,” returned Virginia, always on the 
side of uncompromising sincerity. 

“ After all, Ringrove is a good fellow!” said Hermione, with a 
strangely kind accent. ‘“ Had he been a good Churchman he would 
have been a splendid creature !” 

“Yes; but it is just that if!” said Virginia with a sigh. 

Mother and daughter were in an abnormal state to-day ; and 
both were of softer mood towards outside sinners than their Directors 


allowed, or they themselves thought right. Though no tears had 


come to their eyes they were very close with each ; and had they 
not been restrained by the sense of sinfulness and the carnal 
creature, should they mourn for the joyful event that was now at 
hand, they would have clung to each other weeping with the illogical 
sorrow of women who have wilfully undertaken to carry an un- 
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necessary cross—by which they give pain to themselves and to others, 
under the mistaken idea that what is unnatural and disagreeable is 
right, what is loving and pleasant wrong. 

The maid, less controlled and on a lower level of holiness 
altogether, was weeping bitterly; and it did not mend matters 
when Virginia, laying her hand on her shoulder, said in a low sweet 
voice, while her face was as it were illumined by a kind of inner 
light : 

“Don’t cry, Mary. Why should you? I am going away only 
for the sake of truth and holiness. There is nothing to make anyone 
unhappy in this?” 

“ But the first time as you have left home alone, Miss, and no one 
to do your hair or see to your things !” said Mary, crying more because 
of the exhortation. ‘ You will be lost, away by yourself. It seems 
as if you would never come back again ! ” 

“ As for doing things for inyself I shall not have much to do, as 
you know, Mary,” answered Virginia kindly. “And my hair—that 
is very easily done now !” 

“ Yes, indeed it is!” sighed Mary ruefully; grudging the con- 
version which had cost her young mistress all that artistic elaboration 
which would have made her “look so pretty.” ‘“‘ As you say, there’s 
not so much to do now, the way you wear it; still, I like to have the 
handling of it myself.” 

“So you will, Mary! Miss Fullerton will be home again in ten 
days from this,” said Hermione, looking to her daughter with a smile; 
but Virginia had turned away at that moment and was arranging 
something on the table. 

“ Well! I suppose we must go down and see Ringrove,” then said 
Hermione. ‘You know what to do, Mary. Come, Virginia !—it is 
getting nearly luncheon-time. Shall I ask him to stay, dear? 1 
will do just as you like.” 

“Yes,” said Virginia. “ It will be better for papa.” 

Her lip quivered as she said this ; but she mastered herself by 
that strange power which had come to her of late—the power by 
which all feeling was controlled, all expression repressed, all thought 
concealed ; and then they went downstairs—to receive as an act of 
Christian liberality the man who had once been the familiar friend 
and favourite guest of the house—by the wishes of the parents and 
the fitness of things appointed to be one day the holder of all, 
Virginia herself included. 

“ How glad I am to find you at home!” said Ringrove joyously, 
going forward to meet them as they came into the room, his face 
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aglow with pleasure and his look and bearing that of old times, rather 
than belonging to the new order of things. “I have seen so little 
of you of late!” he added with the loving regret which is such sweet 
flattery when received by love! 

“That is not our fault,” said Hermione gently, but with meaning 
in her reproach. 

“ Nor mine,” he answered. “I have called here so often!—but 
you were never at home.” 

“We have so much to do out of doors,” she returned. 

“T wish I saw more of you—as I used in old times before I had 
offended you,” said Ringrove, looking at Virginia. 

“Then why do you not?” asked Hermione. “It is your own 
doing, Ringrove. You have cut yourself off from us. If you had 
been good and what you ought to have been, there would never 
have been this separation. And if you had liked us as much as you 
used to say, you would not have deserted us as you have done. 
Had your friendship been what I once believed it was, you would 
have gone with us in our new life, and have become a good church- 
man as you ought. It would have given both Virginia and myself 
so much real happiness to have counted you as one of us. But you 
had not enough friendship for us even to make the trial !” 

“Dear Mrs. Fullerton, this is scarcely just! You know how 
truly I have always loved both you and Virginia!” 

Ringrove spoke with more agitation than he could conceal. 

“Then why did you not come over to Anglicanism with us?” 
asked Hermione. “ We did not wish you todo anything wrong. We 
only wanted you to become a good man and lead a religious life, as 
you ought to do.” 

“But how could I make one of a party which I look on as the 
enemy of national liberty and intellectual progress?” he said. “I 
could not join the clerical party here, dearest Mrs. Fullerton. All 
the manly conscience and English feeling that I have are dead 
against it. I think and always have thought priestly domination the 
most disastrous of all the tyrannies that the world has ever seen. 
So how could I, as you say, go over to your side?” 

“Conscience !—your pride and want of faith, your self-will and 
undutiful disobedience, you mean. Call things by their right names, 
Ringrove. We shall understand each other better then.” 

Hermione said this harsh-sounding speech in the sweetest voice 
and with the tenderest face and accent possible. It was an estab- 
lished formula rather than a personal accusation—something that 
she had been taught rather than had reasoned out for herself; as 
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when believers say generally that men become sceptics that they may 
have freer license to do evil—that they may give way to their passions 
without fear of punishment—banishing God out of their world because 
they are afraid of Judgment. 

He smiled. 

“ Not quite so bad as that !” he said lightly; then more gravely : 
* Do you seriously think, Mrs. Fullerton, that any man who knows 
the world can give in toa system which produces such results as 
that of last Sunday ?” 

“Ah, poor Theresa!” she answered compassionately, but with 
unmistakable contempt. ‘“ We must not judge of things from her. 
She has always been excitable and hysterical, and lately she has been 
overworking herself and taxing her strength too heavily. And after 
all, Ringrove, an hysterical attack even at prayers, lamentable as it 
is, is not like a sin of intention, and must not be laid to the charge 
of the Church.” 

“No, but it supplies the answer of those who refuse to give in to the 
new order of things,” he said. ‘“‘ When we see, as we do, these priests, as 
you call them, making women in love with them under the name of 
religion, you cannot expect that men like myself, for instance, should 
be desirous to strengthen their hands.” 

He spoke boldly, but all the same he knew that he was touch- 
ing the shallows, skirting perilously close to danger. 

Virginia flushed painfully, and a look partly of repulsion, partly 
of terror, came on her face. 

“It is horrible to hear you say such things, Ringrove,” she said. 
“ Because one sick girl is over-excitable, is the whole faith and 
practice of holiness to be slandered? To speak of these vile things 
in connexion with the Church and her priests is worse than shameful ! 
Do you give these unholy thoughts and motives to us all? Oh it 
makes me weary of the world!” she added with strange passion, 
clasping her hands to her forehead—“ this wicked and slanderous 
world, where even the saints are not respected!” 

“T ascribe nothing to you, Virginia, but what is perfectly sweet, 
pure, and holy,” answered Ringrove with indescribable tenderness, 
but always bold and direct. “But then you are not as other girls. 
You know that I think this ; and you know this too, Mrs. Fullerton,” 
turning to Hermione ; “I have never hidden from you my hope in 
the future, nor the depth and truth of my love for Virginia.” 

“Hush! hush!” cried Virginia. “It is a sin for me to hear 
this !” 

“ How can it be a sin?” asked Ringrove. “ Why should you not 
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be loved, Virginia, as any other woman, and told so like any other? 
The faithful love of an honest man cannot be a sin, nor yet a 
degradation ! ” 

“ You may not care to hear it, dear, but there is no sin in poor 
Ringrove’s love for you. Superior himself did not say there was !” 
Hermione said this with a flash of her old self—her old sympathy with 
romance and human passion. She was stirred more than she herself 
knew by Ringrove’s honest fervour, and wished for the moment that 
Virginia would listen to him. There was no harm in it, and there 
might be good. 

“Tt is a sin to me,” said Virginia with a kind of horror which 
even her mother did not understand, and which to Ringrove was 
simply like madness. 

“Oh! that I could clear your mind of all this terrible hallucina- 
tion !” he said passionately. “There is no reason in it, Virginia! it is 
not worthy of your good sense! That you do not love me, and do 
not care to listen to me, I can understand ; that it should be a sin to 
you my saying how much I love you—that surely is the mere folly, 
the mere pedantry, of reserve !” 

“You do not understand,” she said, turning away in a hopeless 
manner. “No one understands!” 

“Perhaps only too well,” he answered with a sigh. “But 
hear me, Virginia. I have loved you too long and faithfully not 
to have earned the right to speak, and you need not be afraid 
of me. What I have borne for all these years I can go on 
bearing, if it is your absolute will ;—for you have been the one 
central thought of my life for a longer time than you know of. I 
shall never forget you as I first saw you when I came home from 
the Continent, coming up the steps while I stood at the door, 
holding your blue frock back from your feet, your face a little 
raised—looking at me with pleasure then!—your shining hair 
spread on your shoulders—exactly like the little Virgin at Venice! 
I knew then what a lovely womanhood yours would be; as pure 
and beautiful as hers !” 

Virginia shuddered and hastily crossed herself. 

“ This is blasphemy !” she said in an awestruck voice. 

“ Why do you say that, dear? Whatever else your belief makes 
her, was she not a woman like any other?” he asked. “ What 
blasphemy is there in saying that an innocent little girl reminded 
me of a picture of her own girlhood, or that a lovely womanhood is 
of the same type as hers?” 

“She was more than woman,” said Virginia in a reverent yoice. 
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“She was the Divine Mother, and it is a sin to liken anyone to 
her.” 

“ Ah Virginia ! what a world of fanciful sin you make for yourself !” 
he said with manly pity. ‘There is no harm in this, at least not in 
my eyes, or those of anyone not bound and fettered by false 
reverence. I would not say it if I thought it wrong, but I will not 
again if it pains you. I want only to tell you now, before your 
mother, what I have felt and thought for all these years. No ! do not 
turn from me, Virginia! Let me speak straight to the point, if for the 
last time !” 

“ Let him speak, dear,” said Hermione in a low voice. “He is a 
good man, Virginia ; and if he does love you so much, you may yet 
win him over to the Church.” 

Virginia mentally repeated a prayer to the Holy Virgin as a safe- 
guard against what she felt to be the sin of the moment, and when 
she had finished she raised her mild eyes with a half-sad, half-weary 
look. 

“You can say what you like, Ringrove,” she said with the feeling 
of one performing penance. ‘I will listen to you patiently. Perhaps, 
as mamma says, I ought.” 

“Thank you!” Ringrove answered tenderly ; not seeing below 
the surface and only grateful for the opportunity of speaking. Perhaps 
too—for who can limit the miraculous power of love ?—he might 
turn her heart to him by the very force of his own love for her. 
“What you were as a young girl,” he went on to say, “ made me believe 
that when you were older you would be as you are, dear—my ideal of 
what a true woman should be. I knew that if you were I should love 
you as I do love you ; and I hoped, and at one time believed, that you 
would learn to love me. I watched you as you grew up, and saw you 
always the same—gentle, patient, conscientious, truthful, without a 
particle of vanity or pretence in you, and only desirous to do what was 
right; and I thought that if I were not good enough for you—what man 
would be !—I could still make you happy, and be a true and loving 
husband to you. Your father was on my side, and so at one time was 
this dear mother ; and with two such advocates it did not seem to 
me that the thing was hopeless. You should have been so happy! I 
would have lived only for you, and to keep you from all sorrow. I 
would have loved you so well! And the faithful love of an honest 
man is worth something to a woman, even though he may not be so 
good or pure as she,” said Ringrove Hardisty with that noble sim- 
plicity of self-assertion which belongs to manly men conscious of 
their power, and which for the most part charms womanly women. 
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“T would have been glad at the time—very glad,” said Hermione 
softly ; “and I would be glad now, Ringrove, if you were a good 
Churchman.” 

“T am a Churchman,” said Ringrove ; “what else can you call 
me?” 

“A Protestant!” murmured Hermione, in a voice of plaintive 
condemnation. 

“* Whether good or not, is another question ; but, such as I am, 
I would have guarded her from every breath of evil as carefully as 
I would have kept her from all sorrow. She should never have 
known more of the world’s sins than she knows now, and less of 
artificial evil. You should have been surrounded by love and 
honour,” he continued, turning again to Virginia, “and all that was 
best in myself should have been my tribute to your purity. I would 
have been your protector, and you should have been my good angel. 
We should have done the best thing that anyone can do for the 
world—have made a perfect home and lived a noble life ; and we 
should have been happy in each other, and have done more good 
to our kind than we can fairly compute. You would have been an 
example to the whole county, a standard of womanly excellence, 
living the true life of woman in the quiet activities of home. Your 
influence would have been unbounded ; for who can limit the in- 
fluence of a pure woman living the honest natural life of wife and 
mother? And I should have been a better man than I shall ever 
be now without you! And all this hope—all this grand life—has 
been destroyed, for what? If you had been born a Roman Catholic 
I should not have wondered so much, however sorry I might have 
been. You would then have been, in all probability, a nun by 
choice ; but, as it is, yours is a lost life” 

“No, no! gained !” murmured Virginia. 

“When it might have been one as beautiful, as perfect, as any- 
thing that the noblest poet could imagine ! ” 

Virginia turned pale and red by turns. 

“You allow that it would have been my vocation to be a nun 
had I been a Catholic?” she asked, in a strange voice. 

“Yes ; and as a Catholic I would have respected your choice,” 
he answered ; “though as a Catholic I should have deplored the 
false view of goodness which takes from active life the purest and 
finest natures to shut them up in a living tomb where they can do 
no good to anyone!” 

“We are the last in the world to uphold the Romish Church with 
all its errors of doctrine and superstition,” said Hermione, speaking 
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as she had been taught. “But you must in fairness allow us Angli- 
cans the same vocation.” 

He shook his head. 

“No, I do not,” he said gently. ‘A woman can do better for 
herself and the world than by incarcerating herself and renounc- 
ing all practical usefulness. A mother is of more value than a nun.” 

For a moment Virginia did not speak; then she turned to 
Ringrove with a certain kind of decision in her very frankness that 
was more convincing than her mere words. 

“Thank you for all your goodness to me,” she said, her voice 
low and calm without a quiver of faltering in it ; ‘‘ but no man could 
have ever had my deepest love :—that belongs only to God and my 
Church. I have always liked you, as you know, but I do not think 
I could have ever loved you had things even remained as they 
were ; and now we are as far as the poles asunder.” 

“* Virginia, is it quite impossible?” said Hermione, in a moved voice. 

“This is your last deliberate word, Virginia? You reject my 
love and all that it would give you—all that you could do for me 
and society as my wife—for this pale imitation of Papistry—this play- 
ing at Roman Catholicism ?” asked Ringrove, standing like one who 
expects the death signal. 

“Mine is not a pale imitation, nor a mere play,” she answered, 
lowering her eyes. 

“ How can it be anything else?” he said, with his naive frankness 
and ignorance of esoteric meanings. “You are not a Roman Ca- 
tholic, and what else but imitation and mockery is all this assumption 
of Roman Catholicism by the High Church party?” 

“Let that part of it alone,” Virginia answered again, speaking 
more hurriedly than was usual with her. “You were talking of 
yourself not of me. All I have to say is, I do renounce all that you 
have offered me, as all that the world could give me anywhere, for 
the greater gain of my choice.” 

* For ever, without hope of change, Virginia ?” 

“For ever, and I can never change!” she returned. She held 
out her hand. “ We part as friends, Ringrove,” she said ; “but we do 
part. This is good-bye.” 

Ringrove did not answer. He took her hand and carried it 
reverently to his lips; then abruptly left his seat and went to the 
window, looking out into the garden. A dead silence fell among 
them all, and Hermione, who was crying, found herself wishing that 
Virginia had just one little corner left unconverted—one little 
corner which Ringrove Hardisty might have possessed. 
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Soon after this Ringrove left, though Hermione asked him to 
stay, quite affectionately and like her old self, having for the mo- 
ment forgotten all her artificial displeasure with him, and only sorry 
that Virginia was so set in her renunciation ; and though Virginia too 
said, “ Will you not?” kindly and asif she really meant it. He felt 
that the strain would be more than he could well bear, and one which 
it was of no use to bear; so he put aside both entreaties, and took 
his hat from the table where he had laid it. 

“ Another day, not now,” he said huskily ; but when he said this 
Virginia did not look up, though her mother, glancing at her with 
slight surprise as well as a kind of entreaty to unbend for just this 
once, smiled in his face and repeated prettily : 

“ Yes, another day; after Virginia is confirmed.” 

The luncheon to-day was slightly less miserably dull than was 
the law with all the meals—that is, the meeting times of the husband 
and father with his wife and daughter. Certainly Virginia was 
scarcely able even to pretend to eat, but she was not so deadly cold 
in her manner to her father, and Hermione, secretly much disturbed 
in spite of her Director’s influence, was more gentle and less reserved 
to her husband than was usual with her of late. Not much was said 
however ; only the spirit of the hour was different, owing to that cer- 
tain perturbation which somewhat marred the consciousness of triumph 
and successful wilfulness—that weak feeling of natural compassion for 
the sinner for whom the thong had been so cleverly knotted. 

“Are you inclined to come with me to Starton? I am riding 
over ; will you come with me?” asked Richard of Virginia. Keenly 
alive as he was now to every change with these two beloved rebels, 
he felt the softer mood of the moment; and he was weak enough to 
think he could profit by it. 

Mother and daughter exchanged looks. 

“T donot think I can, papa, to-day,” said Virginia, not looking at 
him. 

“T want Virginia to come with me,” said Hermione, also not 
looking at him. 

“IT am sorry. It is a fine day, and a ride would do Virginia 
good,” he said. “You seldom use your horse now,” he added to 
his daughter. “Seldom ?—never, I should say.” 

“Tdo not care for riding,” said Virginia evasively; “and I have 
to go with mamma.” 

“Where are you going ?” he asked. 

It was not suspicion which prompted this question ; it was only 
interest. 
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“We have business that you would scarcely feel any sympathy 
for,” said Hermione, quite gently and amicably. 

He sighed. 

“‘T suppose not,” he said ; “ if it is the old thing.” 

“When are you going to Starton?” his wife asked, as if she too 
were merely interested in a friend’s movements. 

“In about half an hour’s time. I have first to go to Lane End 
to see the new cottages, and then I shall ride over to the town. 
Is there any chance of meeting you and Virginia there?” a little 
eagerly. 

“JT do not know yet; we may,” she answered, while Virginia 
turned pale, and crossed herself faintly. 

“ Well, I must be off, I suppose,” said Richard, rising reluctantly. 
This small approach to a new spirit was very precious to -him. 
He did not like to break up a meeting that had more of the 
flavour of old time about it than had been the case for many 
weeks now, 

“Yes, it is time too that we were going,” said Hermione, looking 
at the clock, and rising. “Good-bye till we meet again.” 

She spoke quite softly, and Richard’s face, which of late had 
grown thin and worn and haggard, turned to her with a sudden 
gladness that almost transformed it. 

“ Good-bye, my dear,” he said ; “ till we meet again. Good-bye, 
my Virginia.” 

“ Good-bye, papa,” answered Virginia. 

Impulsively he held out his hand to her. He had never been 
able to reconcile himself to the child’s coldness, almost less than to 
Hermione’s withdrawal. 

Virginia went up to him and put her hand in his. 

“Have you come to give me a kiss?” he asked, a little taken 
out of himself by this sudden surrender. He had lived so long now 
in such strict excommunication by wife and daughter that their 
gentleness to-day went near to unman him. 

“Yes, papa,” she said, and held up her face as she used when a 
child. 

He caught her to his heart and kissed her forehead tenderly. 

“My ladybird! my little darling!” he half whispered. “Ah 
then you have still some love left for your father ! ” 

“ And my prayers, papa !” she answered, flinging herself into his 
arms with a passionate pressure as strange as all the rest. 

“ Your prayers will do me no harm, my darling,” he said ; “but 
your love will give me new life!” 
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“Papa! say that you value my prayers for your soul!” she 
pleaded, as if for very life. 

“As expressions of your love for me? yes, my darling!” he 
answered. 

“No! no! as possible means of grace and true enlightenment!” 
she said. 

He smiled a little sadly, and shook his head. 

“Your love is all I want, my Virginia—yours and your dear 
mother’s. That is the best means of grace that you can offer me. 
Give me back all that you have taken from me—or seemed to have 
taken from me of late—and you will do more for me than any 
number of prayers could do !” 

“TI do love you, papa,” said Virginia with strange solemnity. 
“ But because I love you, I must pray for you !” 

At this moment Jones came into the room. 

“ Please, sir, the horse is at the door, and John Graves is in the 
study and wants to speak to you for a moment,” he said. 

“T will come,” returned Richard quietly; but he was sorry for 
the interruption ; and as the man began to clear the table, no more 
was to be said or done at that moment. 

He turned his mild kind thoughtful face once more to his wife, 
and from her to their child. 

“ Till we meet again,” he said smiling. 

Virginia did not answer. Had she tried to speak her voice would 
have failed her ; and Hermione, whose eyes were full of tears, made 
a little inclination with her head, and murmured something that stood 
for a friendly farewell—till they all should meet again. And thenin a 
short time, John Graves and his business being ended, they watched 
the poor unconscious victim of coming sorrow mount his horse and 
ride slowly down the avenue. 

“Poor papa! I hope he will not be very angry,” said Hermione 
compassionately. “Iam afraid he will; but it is only for a short 
time. You will be home in eight days from this.” 

“T nope it will not be very sad for you, mamma,” said Virginia, 
clasping her mother’s hand with a close nervous pressure. 

“T will do my best, dear,” said her mother; “and you will be 
back so soon! It is not worth making a fuss about; but, of course, 
I shall miss you and the Sister terribly. Still—a week soon passes, 
does it not?” 

“Yes,” said Virginia constrainedly. 

“And it was what Superior so much desired,” continued 
Hermione. ‘ As soon as your confirmation was decided on he had 
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set his heart on your going into Retreat:—and so had Father Trus- 
cott.” 

“Yes,” said Virginia, still more constrainedly. 

“So now let us go upstairs. It is a pity that papa is going to 
Starton too to-day; but we will take the low road—he always takes 
the high ; and perhaps we shall not see him. It would be awkward 
if we did.” 

“Let us go now! He will not have finished at Lane End yet,” 
said Virginia. ‘“‘ And perhaps the Sister and Father Truscott are 
waiting for us.” 

“Very well! come!” said Hermione briskly, as if trying to 
shake off the depression which would cling in spite of herself. 

They went upstairs together and dressed themselves quickly. 
The small portmanteau was already packed, and in a few moments’ 
time the carriage would come round. 

“ Superior wished me to say this prayer, dear,” said Hermione, 
coming into her daughter’s room with a written paper in her hand. 

Virginia was already kneeling at her faldstool, praying earnestly, 
but like one in the very extremity of pain. Had she been a martyr 
enduring the worst conceivable agony for the truth’s sake, she 
could not have looked more grievously tortured, more pitifully 
anguished. 

“‘ Don’t, Virginia ! don’t look like that !” cried Hermione, falling 
into a sudden passion of tears. ‘It is only for a week, darling!” 
she repeated. “ Think how soon a week will pass! and how much 
spiritual good you will get at C——.” 

“Mamma! pray to our Lord to help me!” cried Virginia, 
clinging to her mother convulsively. 

“Yes, let us both ask for help!” was the answer; and in a 
broken voice Hermione recited the prayer which Mr. Lascelles had 
sent her, asking the Divine blessing on the step which her daughter 
was taking—that step of obedience to a Director and disobedience to 
a father—of adhesion to a creed and deception to her parents, which 
was assumed worthy of special approbation. Then, the prayer ended, 
they both rose, and still clinging hand in hand went down the stairs 
and entered the carriage where the portmanteau was already stowed. 

“To the Starton station,” said Hermione to the astonished man. 
** Go by the low road, and drive fast.” 

Not a word was spoken for the whole five miles. Each had to 
keep up her courage and to quiet her natural conscience which would 
make itself heard only too clearly in spite of the artificial sophistries 
that had done so much to obscure its native purity, To each, false- 
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hood, deceit, treachery was abhorrent ; yet at this moment both were 
dealing deceitfully, both were false and treacherous alike. Taught 
by that fatal school which maintains that the end justifies the means— 
that the faithful must perfect their work at all cost of morality, of 
humanity—that infidels and atheists are accursed and to be dealt 
with as the enemies of God and man alike—that honesty is sinful, 
while crooked dealing is holiness if that honesty would check super- 
stition and that crooked dealing encourage it—both had become 
warped from the first uprightness of their lives ; and now when they 
stood face to face with certain consequences they were sorrowful and 
secretly ashamed. Hermione was betraying her husband, Virginia 
was betraying both father and mother ; but the Director of each had 
assured his penitent that she was doing well, and that God and the 
Church approved; and with this assurance each was now striving to 
quiet her conscience and content her soul—and finding the task 
hard. 

The time’ passed, and the station was at last reached, without 
mishap of undesirable meeting by the way ; and at the station they 
found Mr. Lascelles and Sister Agnes, Father Truscott’ and Cuthbert 
Molyneux waiting to receive them and to ensure the carrying out of 
the design on hand. 

“ Just in time!” said the courtly vicar, smiling, when the two pale, 
half-frightened women came on the platform as the train rounded the 
curve. “ But a near thing!” 

“ Good-bye, dear Virginia!” said her mother, kissing her hastily. 
She dared not show any feeling before those who were watching her 
so closely. “In a week’s time, remember! I shall be very dull till 
you come back !” 

“ But you do not grudge her?” asked Sister Agnes slowly and 
with meaning. 

“No! no! indeed not! but she must come back in a week’s 
time!” repeated Hermione, finding comfort in the definiteness of 
the time allotted. 

Virginia kissed her mother, but neither spoke nor wept. The 
Sister held her cold hand firmly, almost cruelly clasped ; and Father 
Truscott whispered in her ear: “For the Blessed Virgin and her 
honour!” 

Once after she had, as it seemed, wished her good-bye finally, 
Virginia turned back to her mother as if to speak to her—to kiss her 
once again ; but the Sister, ever watchful, drew her with a firm hand 
to the carriage. “No looking back, child!” she said ; while Father 
Truscott, under guise of help, lifted her bodily from the ground and 
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set her in the carriage. Then the doors were shut, the bell was rung, 
the whistle sounded, and the train moved out of the station. 

“ Our Mother’s chosen child!” said Sister Agnes with her silky 
smile. 

“Child, you have left the darkness of error and are now going 
into the light and the truth!” said Father Truscott with more sin- 
cerity of fervour ; while Virginia, feeling as if her heart would break, 
carried her sin as a cross and her sorrow as a sin, and asked to be 
supported through the one and forgiven for the other. It was for 
the good of souls—her own and others—and for the glory of God 
that the thing had been done. The Father of Lies was draped in 
shining garments for the occasion; and the life of deceit through 
which she had been led for so long now was, according to her in- 
structors, a pious fraud which the wickedness of others had neces- 
sitated and the holiness of the end justified. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
TO ITS LOGICAL CONCLUSION, 


“ Anp the child—where is Virginia?” asked Richard, as his wife 
came into the room alone. 

Since the new order of things mother and daughter kept always 
together, with a certain sense of mutual support and countenance 
against this soul-destroying infidel of theirs, whose influence they 
feared with the fear of old-time love and indestructible respect ; and 
to see one without the other was strange. 

“She is with Sister Agnes,” said Hermione, trying to speak with 
indifference. 

She was very pale, and her indifference was a little too strongly 
accentuated to be real. 

“T am sorry,” he returned slowly. “ Will she be late ?” 

“TI do not know exactly,” answered Hermione from among the 
music-books where she was niaking-believe to search for something, 
so that her face should not be seen, and the nervousness in het 
voice might be somewhat veiled by distance. 

Of course she knew that her husband must be told the truth 
sooner or later ; but, as she and Mr. Lascelles had agreed, the later 
the better. If he could be kept quiet for this evening it would give 
the pious runaways a still longer start should he determine on fol- 
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lowing them ; for by the time he could reach London Virginia would , 
be safely homed in the House of Retreat at C , whence she must 
be taken by main force and the police, if taken at all ; and Richard 
would naturally think twice before he made such a scandal as this. 

“Are you sure that Virginia is quite well?” he asked after a 
short silence and when Hermione, thinking the times now safe and 
the subject dropped, had come back from turning over the music- 
books. 

“ Dear me, yes 
indifference. 

“To my eyes not. She is as changed in body as in mind,” he 
said with a deep sigh. ‘“ Her new friends and their absurd practices, 
of which I probably know less than half, have had a disastrous 
influence on her.” 

He looked at his wife with some reproach. She did not answer. 
She was thinking with dread of the time when he would have to 
know that other half of the truth. 

“ What is she doing to-night ?” he asked. “ Any new vagary ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” said Hermione, not resenting the phrase 
as she would have done had her conscience been clear. But her 
face betrayed the trouble of her mind, and seemed to show that 
more was hidden than had been expressed. 

With a sudden flash of what was real terror Richard remembered 
Virginia’s strange emotion, Hermione’s unwonted softness of this 
afternoon ; and now this studied indifference, which of itself con- 
fessed embarrassment. What did it all mean? What new disgrace 
was in store for him? what further sorrowful perversion for them ? 

“Something is wrong with you and the child,” he said suddenly, 
“Tell me what it is.” 

“ There is nothing wrong,” she answered with a deep blush. 

“Look at me, Hermione,” he said gravely and sternly. 

She raised her eyes and tried to meet his, but she could not. 
She looked just up to the knot of his cravat. 

“How can you be so silly, Richard?” she said with a nervous 
little laugh, her delicate lips strained and quivering. 

Deceitful as she had become through the fatal doctrine of 
“reserve,” she was still candid at heart ; and when closely pressed, as 
now, her nature asserted itself. 

“There is something wrong,” said Richard again. “You can- 
not look in my face, Hermione, and I know yours. Tell me the 
truth frankly. This double-dealing is so strange in you who were 
once the very soul of honour and sincerity, I cannot reconcile 
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she answered, still trying to speak with light 
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myself to it. Come, speak to me honestly. What is this about 
Virginia? Why is she not here to-night ?” 

“TI suppose I had better tell you now at once,” returned Her- 
mione, her confusion deepening, and her inability to stand examina- 
tion overcoming her promise to Superior. “It is all the same 
whether I tell you now or after,” she continued, arguing the matter 
aloud ; “and really there is nothing so very much to tell. Virginia 
has only gone away with Sister Agnes for a week’s Retreat at C ; 
that is all. Nothing so very formidable, you see.” 

Again she laughed affectedly, and again her small sweet lips were 
strained and quivering. 

For the first time in his life Richard felt something like contempt 
for this dearly loved wife of his. Hitherto his love had been of 
that quiet unobservant kind which is characteristic of a constant 
temperament and an occupied mind. He loved her; and there he 
stopped. He asked himself why, no more than he asked himself 
why the sunshine was delightful to him or the flowers were beautiful. 
She was part of his life, her perfect beauty of mind and body part of 
the existing order of things ; and not to love her, not to believe in 
her without further examination, not to imagine her free from fault 
or blemish, would have been until now impossible. Her worth and 
moral loveliness were as absolutely settled, as arbitrarily proved in 
his mind, as the revelations of the spectroscope. It was not a thing 
to debate about ; it was a question closed and done with. But now 
at this moment there swept across his mind a bitter kind of dis- 
dainful pity for her weakness and duplicity, which at one time 
would have been as impossible for him to feel as that he should 
have deliberately injured or publicly insulted her. As he looked at 
her she seemed to be almost some one else. Was she indeed Her- 
mione, the beloved of his youth, the trusted of his maturity? She 
who could not look in his face, who could not even lie bravely, and 
who dared not tell the truth ?—she who had lent herself to this pitiful 
farce of kindly pretence at the very moment when she knew that she 
was doing that which would stab him to the heart? Hedid not 
know which was the more painful—his daughter's disobedience or 
his wife’s falsehood. 

“So ! this was the meaning of the little comedy played off on me 
to-day,” he said with a bitter laugh, as strange from him as was 
Hermione’s duplicity from her. “I might have known that it was 
only a blind for something worse than had ever yet been done. I 
ought to have known ; and yet I was weak enough to hope that you 
and the child had come back to your better selves, and did really 
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feel something of the tenderness you were pretending. Well! you 
have had your laugh against me ; and I bear the sting of the dis- 
appointment and the shame of the insult.” 

“You have no right to speak like this,” said Hermione half in 
tears, and as much pained that he should doubt her when she had 
been sincere as if she had never betrayed him when he had trusted 
her. “ Both Virginia and I were really grieved to be obliged to 
deceive you, though only for a few hours. But we knew that you 
would not have given your consent had we asked it, so we thought it 
better to say nothing about it till it was done.” 

“And the knowledge that you were offending me counted for 
nothing with you? You never stopped to ask yourselves whether 
you were doing right or wrong in thus defying as well as deceiving 
me? You, my wife, had no scruples in helping my child to disobey 
me?” 

Never in her life before had Hermione been spoken to by her 
husband in this tone and manner. If the sudden revelation of her 
duplicity had transformed her to him, this bewildering severity did 
the same for him to her. 

“It was for the good of her own soul and in the service of the 
Church, That makes everything lawful,” said Hermione, looking 
down. 

“You are right, Hermione! In the service of a lie, falsehood— 
in the service of tyranny, cruelty—in the service of superstition, 
ignorance, You are quite right! I see you understand your formula 
and can state it with admirable precision. You do credit to your 
teacher !” 

“ I do not understand you,” said Hermione with a curious mixture 
of fear and anger. 

“ How should you?” he answered with the same manner of 
bitter mockery, of angry scorn. “ You understand Mr. Lascelles ; 
and I can scarcely credit you with such catholicity of sympathy as 
would enable you to compass the two extremes of character. 
Naturally you do not understand me ; you are in too close sympathy 
with him for that. And if I regret the change in your feelings I do 
not regret the apportionment. Whatever else I may be I am at 
least an honest man, and scarcely desire to run curricle in your 
esteem with such an incarnate lie as Mr. Lascelles !” 

“Richard !” she exclaimed with indignation in her tone, her look, 
her attitude. But whether it was indignation at hearing Superior 
spoken of so disrespectfully, or at being told, for her own part, that 
her husband did not care for her esteem—which with him meant 
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affection—it would have been hard for her to say. She only knew 
that she was indignant and that Richard was very disagreeable ; how 
much she wished that she could have added “ unjust” as well ! 

“Where has Virginia gone?” he then asked suddenly, still 
cold and contemptuous as well as stern. “Can I trust you to tell 
me the truth in your answer? It seems strange to me to have to 
say this to you, Hermione! Not so very long ago I would have 
staked my life on your perfect sincerity; now I find myself doubting 
whether you can give as straight an answer to a simple question as 
might be expected from a Jesuit, or even Mr. Lascelles himself.” 

“Tf you think so ill of me, it is scarcely worth while my answering 
at all,” returned Hermione, wavering between wrath and tears. 

“T think you will answer,” he said sternly. ‘ The child is under 
age, and I have a right to know where she is and what she is 
doing !” 

“T have told you. She has gone for a week’s Retreat to C—— 
with Sister Agnes, before her confirmation.” 

Hermione tried to speak with offended dignity, but she found it 
hard. She had never respected her husband sc much as when he 
made her understand that he did not respect her. Though her 
happiness lay in being made romantic love to—in being courted, 
flattered, petted, and all the rest of it—she was a woman who needed 
a master and with whom a certain amount of fear was wholesome, 

“ Where is this Retreat?” he asked again. 

“At C r 

“ Not far from London ?” 

“ No, not far.” 

He looked at the clock. 

“There is time to catch the up train to-night. I shall bring her 
home to-morrow.” 

“ No, Richard, you will do nothing so shameful ! ” rising too in her 
agitation. What would Sister Agnes say, what would Superior think, 
if she let him go onsuch an errand! After she had promised that 
she would hold him as a blood-hound in leash to have set him 
so prematurely loose on their traces! “ Why should you make all 
this horrible fuss and confusion for nothing? Such a mere trifle as 
it is ! Virginia has gone only for a week’s quiet prayer and contempla- 
tion before the solemn rite of confirmation ; she is quite safe with 
Sister Agnes, who is also in retreat ; and you cannot go to a house full of 
holy women and ramp and rave about as if you were searching for a 
thief! It will be too disgraceful to make such a scandal !” 

“You should have thought of that in time,” he said, “I have 
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been patient and forbearing with you up to a certain point, but now 
that point is passed and I will bear no more. You have proved 
yourself an unfit guardian for your daughter. You have sacrificed her 
to your infatuation, as the mothers of old sacrificed their daughters 
to Moloch. She has no true friend but me her father, from whom 
you and your advisers have done your best to separate her; and it is 
my duty to snatch her from destruction.” 

“To snatch her from salvation, you mean,” put in Hermione, a 
little below her breath and more as a formal protest than a real 
opposition. Her soft soul was impressed by his unwonted energy, 
and though at all times a godless infidel, yet, after all, he was the 
recognized head of the house, the rightful controller and manager of 
things, and to themselves the husband of the one, and the father of 
the other. 

For all answer Richard rang the bell; and when Jones came in 
ordered the carriage hastily, peremptorily, in a manner so unlike his 
own, with such an odd return on the young officer commanding his 
squad, that the man looked at him curiously and as if he too found 
the general aspect of life changed. 

“‘ Good-bye, Hermione,” he said, not even shaking hands with 
her—standing at some distance from her. 

“Good-bye, Richard,” she answered humbly. “Then you are 
really going?” 

She made a step towards him. This was their first separation 
since they married. 

“Yes. I will bring her home to-morrow.” 

She made another little step forward. 

“T shall be very lonely till you return,” she said, and looked into 
his face. She had forgotten Mr. Lascelles for the instant, and 
wanted her husband to kiss her before he went—if indeed he must 
go at all.—In her heart she wanted to cajole him to stay. 

“ IT scarcely think so,” he said; “ I am so little to you now, others 
are so much !” 

“You are always Richard,” she said with the sweetest air, the 
tenderest voice. 

He caught her to his heart, but put her from him as suddenly as 
he had taken her. 

“ I must save my child,” he said in an altered voice, and turned 
away abruptly as if he distrusted himself as well as her; and in 
a short time was on his way to Starton, to just miss the train, the 
last train that night, which steamed out of the station as he drove 


up. 
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Thus the religious runaways had a yet longer start, and prema- 
ture detection was made so much the more difficult. 

Telegraphing to London and to C brought no good results. 
No one answering to the description of any of the four fugitives had 
got out at either place. To be sure, a Sister had alighted at C ’ 
but she was well known at the Home there, and she was moreover 
alone ; so that her arrival only occupied the telegraph wires for 
a short time and created a still further delay. Foreseeing all chances, 
the little party had divided into two couples, and had changed the 
route. While being looked for in London they were making for 
Southampton ; while the telegraph was clicking at C they were 
passing the Needles on their way to St. Malo. Everything had been 
arranged with the most consummate skill; and Richard was again 
weaker than his adversaries—craft and cruelty were oncé more 
triumphant over love and liberality. 

The whole thing remained a mystery to everybody alike. Richard 
went up to London by the first train in the morning, not returning to 
the Abbey at all,and the detectives did what they could to help him; 
but the scent was lost, and the four had disappeared as completely as 
if they had vanished into space. No endeavours could hit on their . 
traces, and by the end of five days Hermione’s courage and en- 
durance failed. She had never been left alone before, and in spite 
of Superior’s attentions she was too unhappy to bear herself. Solitude 
and anxiety together broke down her strength, as the snow and hail 
break the tender twigs of garden shrubs ; and, half in hysterics, she 
drove over to Starton on the fifth day and telegraphed to her husband 
to come home at once. She was ill, she said, and wanted him ; so 
Richard had nothing for it but to leave London and abandon the 
faint hope of finding Virginia, that he might minister to the wife who 
was in chief part to blame for all the misery that had befallen them. 

It was a curious spasm of reaction that made Hermione send for 
her husband—unknown to Mr. Lascelles. Not exactly the rekindling 
of her love, it was yet that imperious craving of habit which comes 
into marriage—crystallizing the old forms so that even when dead 
they look like life. She was so accustomed to have Richard as part 
of her daily life—once the pivot of the whole and now the obstacle 
which it was part of the play to circumvent—that it felt to her as if a 
death had taken place and she was surrounded only by ghosts and 
shadows. Even the greater liberty granted by his absence took away 
half the charm of her pious naughtiness, because all the secresy, and 
therefore all the romance. It vulgarized the whole thing; and she 
felt less elation than disturbance when the Vicar came boldly up to 
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the house, now purified by the absence of its agnostic master, and 
made a new place of master for himself. Then she did not like to 
have those lonely mornings, those solitary meals, those long dull even- 
ings ; nor to know that she slept alone in the house, with only the 
servants to trust to in case of danger. If Sister Agnes had been at 
home it would have been different, she thought. She could have gone 
to the Vicarage—which she would have liked better than that Superior 
should come to the Abbey—and at the Vicarage she always felt homed 
and happy. But as it was she was miserable ; and poor Richard too 
must be so wretched in London alone, and in such anxiety! And 
then again she thought twenty times in the hour: What on earth 
has become of Virginia ! 

She was not afraid of any disaster. She was sure that the child 
was safe; four people do not come to grief without some one hearing 
something about it ;—but where was she? what had the Sister done 
with her? why was the plan changed, and why had they not gone to 
C- as arranged from the first? ‘The mystery of it all perplexed 
and worried her, and woke up vague and uneasy suspicions as 
she remembered Virginia’s look of pain when she found her kneel- 
ing at her faldstool ; her almost passionate farewell to her father ; 
and again her excess of emotion and distress at leaving home 
which had been visible all through, though so well controlled. 
It was a horrible fear that came across her every now and then ; and 
Superior, to whom she confided it, though he laughed it down for 
the moment, looked grave afterwards, and seemed to be secretly as 
much disturbed as herself. And then, not able to bear the situation 
longer, Hermione telegraphed to her husband to come home ; and 
herself went to the station to meet him. 

If only Mr. Lascelles had died then! But the noble lives that 
are taken and the worthless ones that are left !—the peace which 
would come were these gone, the ruin that follows on the loss of 
those :—the enemies that cling far into old age, the friends that drop 
off in the early years !—what a tangle it all is, and what a hopeless 
confusion of circumstance and providential design! If only Mr. 
Lascelles had died, the two, now so fearfully estranged, would have 
gone back to their old places and one victim at the least would have 
been spared. As it was, nothing was changed. The tremendous 
power given by the fatal practice of confession made Mr. Lascelles 
absolute master of the situation all round, because the supreme 
controller and director of Hermione. Everything was in his hands— 
her soul and Richard’s happiness—her essential virtue and her 
husband’s essential honour. He knew her every thought and regu- 
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lated, sr punished, her every action. If she gave the reins fora 
moment to her natural affection, and allowed herself to be even 
compassionate to the man whom the priest had set himself to crush, 
she was frightened back again to her assigned attitude by all the terrors 
of wrath and judgment of which he had the irresponsible dispensation. 
She was his, not Richard’s ; and he made her feel this when he set 
her that long (list of penitential tasks to purge her soul of the sin of 
disobedience which she had committed in sending for her husband 
because she wearied for him. 

“This man of sin, this accursed infidel!” said Mr. Lascelles, 
flaming with holy wrath; “and that you, a good Churchwoman, 
should have asked him to come back! Why did you not let him go 
for ever—and why, when he was once safe away, did you not keep 
him away !” 

But when he said this, Hermione turned so white—was in such 
deadly terror lest indeed this should be imposed on her as her next 
act of renunciation and obedience—that Mr. Lascelles, in his turn, 
was afraid of going too far and too fast. He laughed off his sug- 
gestion so pleasantly, so playfully, that he soothed her and made her 
forget what he had said. But he held her to her penance all the 
same, and made her feel that she had been both unrighteous and 
indelicate. 

Meanwhile a letter came from Sister Agnes to her brother— 
enclosing a few words from Virginia to her mother, saying simply : 
“Do not be uneasy. We are all well, and will write in a few days.’ 
The two letters were identical in the wording, and the postmark was 
Paris. 

This note was something to show to Richard, who was still 
keeping Scotland Yard and the telegraph wires busy; and so far was 
a comfort. For though it brought no help to him on the point which 
most nearly touched him—the Sister’s influence and Virginia’s fana- 
ticism—it proved that the child was at least alive and not yet made 
the victim of ecclesiastical foul play, though she was still that of 
ecclesiastical superstition. He could not hear more than what these 
few unsatisfactory words told him ; not even what the postmark of the 
letter had been, nor what the postage-stamp. 

“ Mr. Lascelles had burnt the envelope,” said Hermione when 
she was questioned ; “and she had not taken any notice of either the 
stamp or the postmark ;” and Richard had to content himself with 
this in the best way he could, and to wait on the further unrolling of 
the page whereon this pitiful family history was being written. 

It came at last, and then they knew all. In a long letter written 
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by Virginia to her mother the mystery was revealed, the seal of 
secresy broken. She had carried out her intention to its honest 
logical conclusion, and had become in name the Roman Catholic 
which she had been taught to be in fact. She and Sister Agnes, 
Cuthbert Molyneux and Father Truscott, had all gone over publicly, 
and had been received as acknowledged members of the Church to 
which they had either gravitated by force of direction from without, or 
to which, like Father Truscott, they had already for some time secretly 
belonged, doing its work while seeming to be devoted to a rival 
cause. 

It was a letter full of the stock arguments put forward at such 
times. Authority and tradition ; the validity of these orders with the 
invalidity of those; historical evidences; the divine mark of miracles ; 
the absolute and perfect organization of the Romish communion ; 
the value of belonging to a Church the dominion of which extended 
over all the earth, and was supreme both in heaven and hell; the 
loveliness of the conventual life, and the joy found in following the 
example of those holy men and women, the cloud of witnesses who 
had lived for the truth and died for its glory; the rest found in un- 
qualified submission to authority and in the total destruction of all 
independent judgment ;—all the reasonings which had been so 
craftily instilled into her by Father Truscott were reproduced in her 
letter ; and she ended by beseeching her mother to reconsider her 
present position and to make one of the True Church. Anglicanism, 
she said according to her Director’s direction, was a fair kind of 
gateway to those born worshipping under its shadow. If more than 
this, and not made the gateway to the true Temple, then was it a 
prison-house for the soul. The letter went on to say that she, 
Virginia, was now with Sister Agnes at the convent of the Pregatrice, 
where she had entered as a postulant to be received as a member 
when her novitiate should be ended. She had found her true sphere 
at last, she said, and had never known so much happiness as she knew 
now. She was to be one of those perpetual adorers of the Blessed 
Sacrament whose lives she had vaguely imagined before she knew 
either the reality or what led up to it ; and she was more than ever 
grateful to the Sister who had first set her in the right way and carried 
her step by step to the end. Then she sent her love to papa, and told 
him that she would pray for him without ceasing and in full faith that her 
prayer would be heard and his heart turned, before too late, to God. 

The letter was an exact counterpart of the one written by Sister 
Agnes to her brother, save in the personal paragraphs. For these 
the Sister substituted a few sharp stinging sarcasms on Theresa’s 
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shameless passion and Hermione’s sinful infatuation ; on the heat and 
excitement and individual flavour of all that was being done at 
Crossholme, and that revolted her now when she thought of it as 
much as at the time. And at the time how much she had suffered ! 
She had sometimes felt as if she must have stood up in the midst 
of these spiritual odalisques, and have reproached them for their 
criminal self-deception, their hideous sacrilege in masking their love 
for a man under the guise of devotion to the Church. And in 
saying this of them, she wished to add her supreme condemnation 
of him, her brother, who, instead of putting down this unwholesome 
excitement among the women, encouraged it, and so made himself 
a party to the sin. She thanked God that she had now reached 
the haven of absolute purity where man did not enter ; and where 
her soul would be no more vexed with the vanity and frivolity, 
the passion and the impurity, that had spoilt the work down at 
Crossholme. 

This then was the end of it all, and the downfall of more card- 
houses than one. ‘To Mr. Lascelles the blow was especially severe. 
The sum of money which he had hoped to get for the Church from 
the Molyneux estate was now an impossibility; for Theresa and 
Aunt Catherine without Cuthbert could do nothing. Virginia’s 
perversion also had destroyed his hope of future restitution from the 
Abbey ; and the cause of “ Anglicanism,” which was his own—the 
pedestal of his influence and supremacy—had received a severe shock 
by the desertion of these two young people, and of his sister and 
Father Truscott. If this was where an advanced ritual was to land 
them all—he knew so many would think—the less they had to do with 
it, and the closer they clung to their barren Protestantism, the better. 
If indeed Ritualism is only a bridge to Romanism, they would say, 
let us break it down before more have gone over ; and if what seems 
to be the endeavour to obtain free development for the national 
Church is only fighting for our old enemy the Pope, then let us force 
these masked foes to marshal themselves under their proper banner, 
and let our own flag be distinct—and Lutheran. He knew all these 
arguments so well ; and felt some of the pain of Sisyphus when he has 
rolled the stone to the top only to have it fall back again to his feet.. 

Then again, the solitude in which Hermione was left by the 
absence of her daughter was bad, inasmuch as she was cast into so 
much closer communion with her husband ; and the difficulty of his 
own intercourse with her, through the loss of his sister as the mistress 
of the Vicarage, was both annoying to him personally and embarrass- 
ing to him officially. ‘Take it all round it was a heavy blow to him, 
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and he felt decidedly illtreated; and then, more than all this, they 
had gone into deadly error and left the true for the false. 

For nothing is farther from the thoughts of certain of the ritualistic 
school than to go over to the Church of which they are the mimics— 
to take service in the army of which they are the irregulars. Roman- 
ism is Official suicide for the despotic Anglican priest who despises 
the bishops, breaks the law of the land, flouts the courts, and snaps 
his fingers at Parliament. The exchange of individual power for the 
comparative self-effacement of an organization where he is only’a 
subordinate member under orders like any little curate of his own, 
does not suit the man whose aim is to be irresponsible ruler, neither 
paying obedience nor acknowledging superiority; but the honest and 
sequential do go over before the end of all things, and so far justify 
their faith. Mr. Lascelles was not one who would ever leave the 
English Church, where he was everything, for Rome where he would 
be only a unit. He loved power too well to give it up for the sake 
of consistency; and he had reasoned himself into the belief that the 
Anglican position is logically sound and honestly tenable. Hence he 
was in his right, he thought, to feel sore and illtreated and to hold 
those recreant four as perverts from the truth and traitors to the 
cause. 

The whole neighbourhood felt the news as the shock of a crime; 
and to Ringrove it was as if Virginia had committed self-murder. 
Nothing that had ever happened in his life had given him so much 
pain. He would rather that the girl whom he loved had died 
than that she had done this thing: and he mourned her as one 
dead, but dead with a strange obscure stain of sin on her former 
purity. 

To Lady Maine however it was the brightest bit of news that 
she had heard for many a long day. It was just what it should have 
been, she said with jubilant condemnation. The cloven hoof had at 
last shown itself ; and if those poor wretches were sinful they were at 
least self-confessed. It was what she had prophesied all along; and 
now who was right ? and ought not that popish vicar of Crossholme to 
be drummed out of the parish like the rogue he was? Protestantism, 
in the person of Lady Maine, had a tremendous lift by this secession; 
and had anything been wanting to complete “Superior’s” annoyance 
it was this triumph of his loud-voiced enemy, and the io pzeans which 
she shouted over his discomfiture. 

If mere friends and acquaintances felt all this, what was the blow 
to Richard, whom indeed it struck on every side? As a landowner 
who had hoped to leave this important estate in proper hands, and 
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to die knowing that his daughter was carrying on the traditions of 
her mother, and that Ringrove was as faithful a steward, as devoted 
a husband, and as true a liberal as he himself had been ; as a father, 
great part of whose happiness had been bound up in his only child; 
as a philosopher working for the good of his kind, hating imposition 
and falsehood, and living only to extend knowledge and give minds 
light and liberty;—on all sides he was wounded to the heart, and— 
he scarcely acknowledged this to himself—found himself unable to 
forgive Hermione. Her own defection, horrible to him as it was, 
maddening, humiliating in every sense, was more specially a personal 
offence, therefore easier to be borne ; but that she should have proved 
herself such a bad care-taker of her child was a crime; and he could 
not pardon her the destruction of the life which it was her assigned 
duty to protect. 

“Tt is the logical outcome of all this pitiful mummery in which 
you have wilfully indulged,” he said bitterly, when Hermione handed 
him the letter and he read in it Virginia’s painful announcement. 
“ The child is the only honest person among you all !” 

“No! it isa dreadful mistake!” said Hermione. “To go into 
the Roman Church, so loaded with error, is a sin.” 

“ What matters a few grains more or less of dust to those who 
are in the sandstorm?” he said. ‘You are blinded, choked, de- 
stroyed, one as well as the other, and the details are of very little 
moment. The Pope’s infallibility or Mr. Lascelles’! For my own part 
I should prefer the former if I must have one. ‘The child is dead to 
us now for all time, and you, her mother, who should have protected 
her P 

He checked himself, got up and went to the fireplace, where he 
stood, leaning his face on his arm. 

“fam so sorry, Richard,” she said penitently, creeping nearer 
to him as she spoke ; and indeed she was very sorry and ashamed 
as well. 

He did not answer. He could not comfort her, and he did not 
wish to reproach her. 

“TI had no idea of what was going on,” she continued after a 
short pause, wondering at his silence. “I never could have believed 
that Sister Agnes could have been so deceitful or that Father Truscott 
was such a hypocrite. You believe me, don’t you, Richard ?” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder and intentionally allowed her 
fingers to touch his hair. She expected that he would turn and take 
her to him as he had done on the night when he went away. Judging 
of the present by the past she thought that he would be overjoyed, 
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penetrated with gratitude, for this slight caress, this half-timid act of 
familiarity—that he would be responsive even beyond what she 
would have dared to encourage. But he did not move. His face 
was turned downwards on his arm, and his hands were clasped in 
each other. 

“ Richard,” she said softly, trying to unclasp his hands. “I 
knew nothing of it all!” she pleaded. “I had no suspicion of what 
was going on, and would not have believed it if I had been told ; 
nor had Mr. Lascelles. I am so sorry, dear! so grieved! what can 
I do to help you? I know how much you suffer; and I am so un- 
happy, too—so lonely ! so wretched !” 

Here she broke down and burst into tears. She was indeed at 
this moment most unhappy, and scarcely knew what would give her 
comfort. 

Her husband raised his head, and in his turn laid his hand on 
her shoulder. 

“ There is only one thing that you can do,” he said, in an unsteady 
voice ; “renounce all this present folly, and come back to your 
better self and your true duty. We have lost our child, but we can 
yet piece together our own lives so that they shall be honourable and 
loving. It depends only on you, Hermione. I am what I was, and 
where I was—it is you who have moved from the old ground. Come 
back to me and right reason, wife, and let us forget this miserable 
time of estrangement in a new and happier union.” 

* T cannot give up the Church nor make myself an atheist,” said 
Hermione with a frightened look ; “I will do anything else for you, 
Richard, but I must keep to my own religion.” 

“Then you cannot keep me,” he said, taking his hand from her 
shoulder. ‘“ Religion with you means being the subservient creature 
of Mr. Lascelles ; and while you are that you can be no comfort to 
me; you can be no more to me than what you are, and that is— 
nothing !” 

“ Am I really nothing to you, Richard? no comfort? no help?” 
she said, lifting her blue eyes to him softly, tenderly, full of reproach 
as for harshness unmerited. “ Do you say that I am nothing to you 
now ?” she repeated. 

“What should you be?” he answered slowly. “ Neither wife 
nor friend, neither companion nor sympathizer, what are you, 
Hermione, but the witness of another man’s triumph and my own 
defeat ?” 

“Do not speak of Superior as a man—he is a priest and my 
Director !” said Hermione, 
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He turned his eyes on her with a flash of scorn and indignation. 

“‘ Salve over your conscience with such transparent pretence, if 
you will!” he said contemptuously ; “ but leave me the bitter and 
humiliating truth ! ” 

His look and tone made her tremble. She was a woman whom 
a man’s anger terrified ; and like all long-suffering people, Richard’s 
wrath when roused was terrible. And then, sophisticate as she 
would, her conscience was inwardly uneasy ; for, though Mr. Las- 
celles was a priest, Richard was her husband ; and a husband is,. or 
ought to be, a sacred circumstance in a woman’s life, not to be 
removed at another man’s bidding. Still, side by side with all this 
was the tremendous fact of confession, whereby she was indeed made 
Mr. Lascelles’ creature and slave by her belief in his spiritual power :— 
and above all, there was Richard’s hideous agnosticism. 

“ Then you will not give up that mock papist priest for me?” he 
asked again, after a short silence. “It is one or the other; you 
must choose between us.” 

“Tt is not Mr. Lascelles whom I will not give up; it is the 
Church,” exclaimed Hermione. 

“ Confession—absolute obedience—suffering another man to 
come between husband and wife—to rob the parents of their child— 
giving to another man, call him priest or what you will, the most 
sacred feelings of your heart, the deepest and strongest of your love ;— 
you, a wife, submitting to the indelicacy of inquisitorial questions, to 
the indignity of regulations—is all this part of the Christian religion, 
Hermione ?—all this necessary to your church life ?” 

“ Confession is necessary,” she said faltering. “ Without con- 
fession there is no absolution, and without the absolution of the 
Church no pardon or salvation.” 

“ My poor child!” he said with sudden softness. “ And they 
have brought you to such pitiful absurdity as this! Can nothing be 
done for you? Between us both, wretched as you have made me, 
you are more deserving of compassion.” 

“‘ Not for my faith—that is my only consolation,” said Hermione, 
weeping. 

“ Then we need say no more,” he returned. “ While you cling 
to your faith as you call it—I your error !—we remain as we were, 
divided. I do not care to share your love with Mr. Lascelles—such 
miserable fragments as he allows ; and until you can come back to 
me wholly it is better that you should stand as you do, aloof. Good 
night. The loss of the child is only the natural consequence of the 
loss of the wife. But it is your own will—so let it stand. Good night,” 
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She stood as if irresolute, when he turned to go to his soli- 
tary study, the scene of his present anguish as it had once been of 
his purest pleasures. As he passed through the doorway, she made 
a few steps forward. 

“ Richard ! come back !” she whispered softly. 

But he did not hear her ; and when he had fairly gone, and the 
door was shut between them, Hermione gasped, as at a danger 
safely got over ;—What would Superior have said had she become 
reconciled to her infidel husband, and consequently false to him, her 
spiritual director? When she thought of the confession which would 
have had to be made she literally trembled ; but when she realized 
the state into which she had suffered her home to be brought she 
cried ; and between the two irreconcilable opposites felt herself the 
most miserable woman in the world. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


BACKSLIDING. 


THE times were hard for Mr. Lascelles, but he kept a firm front 
through his difficulties and gave the enemy no cause to rejoice by 
any confession of weakness or even of dismay. His official indig- 
nation rose to the height of the occasion, and on the Sunday follow- 
ing the public defection of his sister, his friend, his disciple, and the 
child of his most important penitent, he preached against the errors 
of Rome and the sin of perversion to her communion as strongly as 
if he had been preaching against Richard Fullerton’s infidelity and 
the presumption of scientific inquirers in general. The only one 
whom he spared was Virginia ; and her he excused under the guise 
of the innocent young seduced by the false guides in whom they 
had placed their trust. But for the mature who had known the 
blessed truth of Anglicanism, and now had gone over to the Romish 
falsehood, he had no strictures that were too severe. 

The personal application of his fiery discourse was of course easy 
enough to make ; and it sounded outspoken and sincere ; but it did 
not reconcile the Protestant part of the community to the existing 
state of things. As they persisted in seeing in Ritualism the first step to 
Romanism, and the vicar as nothing but a Jesuit in disguise, they could 
not understand the hostility of the mimic to the original, and doubted 
the sincerity which sounded so well. The opposition of the more 
sober-minded men of the parish to the covert papistry of their 
parson—as they believed it to be—had never threatened to be so 
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severe as now when he was fulminating against the Church to which 
these three important members of his own community had seceded, 
and of which he denounced the deadly errors while running his ewn 
ecclesiastical lines exactly parallel. 

But they could do little or nothing now. Wait till the church 
should be opened and the services conducted therein according to 
the new code, and then see what they would all do! 

. Undoubtedly the times were unpleasant ; and the Honourable 
and Reverend Launcelot Lascelles needed all his courage to tide him 
over the discomfort of the hour. 

What was his loss the unconverted counted as their gain ; and 
the Laodiceans of the place—notably the Nesbitts—thought this a 
good opportunity for winning back Hermione Fullerton to safety and 
common sense. Now that she had lost the incitement of Virginia’s 
pure if mistaken intensity, they thought she must have lost the 
main impulse to her own religious life. They could not believe that 
she had suffered the influence of Mr. Lascelles to become the main- 
spring of her actions. Religious fanaticism was bad enough, but 
personal fascination was worse. The one was a folly but the other 
was a crime; and they would not charge her with this. So now 
when she had proved by sad experience whither Ritualism logically 
tended, she would surely be frightened and take refuge from her- 
self and her dangers in the society of her wiser friends. Surely 
the vicar’s spiritual staff was broken, and the beginning of the end at 
hand! 

“Tt is such a pity, dear! I am so sorry for it all!” said Mrs. 
Nesbitt with friendly sympathy, when she went to pay her visit of 
condolence to the bereaved mother, whose case she considered worse 
than that of one who had lost her child by death. 

The words might be trivial enough ; but the kind sweet face and 
softened voice of her who uttered them gave them a charm which 
redeemed them from their intrinsic poverty. 

“ Yes,” said Hermione, her eyes full of tears. “It is an awful 
perversion !” 

** But what might have been expected,” said Mrs. Nesbitt sighing. 
“ Sorry as I was to hear it, I cannot say that I was taken by 
surprise.” 

“T was,” returned Hermione. “And I knew more of Virginia 
than anyone else.” 

“ But sometimes those who stand nearest see least,” Mrs. Nesbitt 
said sensibly; “and to us who do not go all the way with you, that 
Ritualism should lead to Romanism seems just as natural as that 
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seeds should bring forth flowers. Yovrs is the seed; and the Romish 
Church knows that as well as we do.” 

“If you understood our faith you would not say such a thing as 
this,” said Hermione. “We abhor the errors of Rome ; and while 
we recognize the good that is in her, and the measure of grace which 
she contains, we hate her perversions and refuse her traditions. We 
have gone back to the truth in its purity, and she has gone aside 
into superstition and error.” 

“I do not see much difference between you,” persisted Mrs. 
Nesbitt, with a woman’s pertinacity of assertion and a passing 
wonder at Hermione’s polemical fluency. “The great difference is 
that Rome is consistent and you are not; and that those who have 
been born into the Romish Church have excuses for their supersti- 
tion which you have not. But do not let us talk of all this, dear; 
we shall never agree, and it is not necessary that we should. What 
can I do to help you? You and I were young wives and mothers 
together; and I feel as if you were my sister. If such a thing 
were to happen to one of my children, I think it would break my 
heart !” 

“It would break mine but for the help that I get through the 
beloved Church,” said Hermione courageously. 

She must not let them think her less than dutiful because 
Virginia had been seduced from the nght way. She must still hold 
fast to the truth and Mr. Lascelles :--was she not his penitent, and 
had she not given him possession of her very soul ? 

“T wish I heard you say, dear, that you got help from that dear 
good husband of yours,” was Mrs. Nesbitt’s characteristic 1e- 
joinder. 

* Poor Richard! he can do nothing for me, and nothing for himself, 
while he thinks as he does,” she answered, a certain wifely softness 
breaking through the hard spiritual superiority of her tone. “ If he did 
not hold such dreadful opinions as he does perhaps this would never 
have happened. Virginia would have been able then to have con- 
fided in him, when she first began to waver; and he would have 
directed her and have saved her.” 

“‘She did not confide in you, her mother,” said Mrs. Nesbitt. 

“T am only a woman,” said Hermione simply. 

‘ But now that you are alone at home, and, as Miss Lascelles is not 
there, you cannot be so much at the Vicarage, I do hope that you 
will come and see us, and that we may come and see you as in old 
times,” said Mrs. Nesbitt. ‘Such old friends as we are, we ought to 
see more of each other than we do, and our friendship should not be 
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allowed to die out as it seems to have done of late. If there had been 
even a quarrel or a misunderstanding we ought to have made it up, but 
for a mere difference of opinion to have drifted apart as we have 
done—it is not neighbourly, not Christian! And you know, dear, 
that the coolness has not been on our side.” 

“Friendship with the world is enmity with God,” said Hermione, 
as Mr. Lascelles had more than once reminded her. 

“But I am not the world,” returned Mrs. Nesbitt, smiling. “I 
am only a quiet, easy-going, home-staying wife and mother—and 
your old friend. Come, dear! do not let this estrangement go on. It 
has lasted too long already, and there is not the slightest reason for it. 
Come to us as you used. Come to dinner with us to-morrow, as in the 
dear old days—you and your husband. Though we cannot change 
this awful affliction for you, still we can make a few hours pass less 
painfully ; and, at all events, there is nothing with us to remind you 
of poor Virginia’s dreadful mistake. At the Vicarage now, or with 
the Molyneuxs, you must be reminded at every turn by the things 
that first gave her this fatal direction.” 

“ You are very, very kind,” said Hermione in a hesitating manner. 

She knew that Superior would be ill-pleased with her if she went to 
the Nesbitts’ ; but at this moment she was so sorely in need of comfort 
that she did not know how to put this kindly temptation from her. 

“Then you wil! come?” cried Mrs. Nesbitt with friendly warmth. 
“Tt will give us all so much pleasure. It will be a real gala day at 
home!” Seeing that she still hesitated, she added: “If Mr. Lascelles 
cuts you off like this from your old friends, how can he reconcile it to 
his conscience? Christianity is charity with all men, not this Phari- 
saical exclusiveness.” 

“Still, we must obey the Church, and we must not question her 
commands,” put in Hermione, and she then added plaintively : “It 
is not our fault that ycu will not join us! I wish you would !—it 
makes everything so difficult !” 

“T do not know what you and Mr. Lascelles want,” said Mrs. 
Nesbitt, opening her eyes. “We are all good Christians at New- 
lands, and what more would you have?” 

“That you should be good Church-people,” said Hermione, 
looking, dear soul, as if she believed what she was saying and 
understood what she meant. 

Just then Ringrove Hardisty was announced. It was the first 
time that he had called at the Abbey since the fatal day when he had 
unconsciously assisted at Virginia’s leave-taking of the world; and 
he felt like a man who goes into the room where the corpse of his 
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beloved is lying. He was very pale, very sad, very much changed in 
these last few weeks ; for not even Richard himself had grieved more 
than he had done for that which was substantially the death of Virginia. 
Though he did not feel it a sin yet he did hold it for shame that Vir- 
ginia should have done this thing, and done it with so much duplicity 
and want of candour. Lost to them for ever as she had become by her 
act, he would rather that she had died in reality. It would have beenless 
terrible than the knowledge of this living entombment in the heart of 
superstition—this dreary culmination of falsehood and fanaticism. 

“ And you will come too, Ringrove?” said Mrs. Nesbitt with in- 
tentional abruptness as he came in. 

She guessed how things were with him and Hermione, and that 
this first meeting would be painful. 

“Where?” he asked, holding Hermione’s hand but looking at Mrs. 
Nesbitt. 

“ To dinewith us to-morrow. This darling here and Mr. Fullerton 
are coming,” was Mrs. Nesbitt’s positive assertion of a vague possi- 
bility. 

“With pleasure. Mrs. Fullerton knows how much I value her 
society, and nowhere more than at your house,” said Ringrove, a 
strange huskiness in his voice as he pressed the soft hand held in 
his, and looked at her with his frank blue eyes,’softer and darker than 
usual. 

Hermione turned aside her head. 

** You are very good to us,” she said with a little sob. 

And Mrs. Nesbitt, putting her comfortable arms about her, more 
like a mother than a woman not much older than herself, believed 
that the conquest was assured, and that Mrs. Fullerton was now 
saved from Ritualism and Mr. Lascelles. 

By the look of things at home the belief was not quite so wild 
as might have been thought. For nothing stirs a woman so much as 
indifference—except it is opposition ; and since Virginia’s flight, and 
that last attempt at full reconciliation on his part, Richard had been 
indifferent—inasmuch as he had made Hermione understand that he 
accepted their present arrangements as final, and would not again 
attempt to disturb them. Always courteous he had ceased to be 
loving—always gentle he was never tender. Now that she was alone 
he made it a matter of duty to be much with her ; to go out with her— 
when his presence was not too patently displeasing ; to sit with her 
in the evening ; to talk to her during meals ; but all this was only asa 
friend. No word, no look betrayed more than the courteous good 
breeding of a pleasant acquaintance ; while running through it all 
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was a curious thread of manly dignity, as if what he did was as much 
for the self-respect of a gentleman in the fulfilment of his duty, as 
from affection for the woman whom he had once loved better than 
his pride or his life. He never touched on any subject that interested 
him ; spared religion his girds and science his advocacy ; and he never 
alluded to Virginia nor the past—not because he wished to forget or 
to banish her, but because her name was a standing reproach against 
his wife ; and to speak of his daughter was, with him, to condemn her 
mother. It was the dullest life that could be imagined, and the 
most unsatisfactory ; but if Richard had studied how best to touch 
his wife and incline her to him again, he could have hit on no better 
plan. 

Ashamed, sorry, lonely, her life shorn of its former full intensity, 
and the natural pride of her womanhood piqued now in earnest 
where formerly much had been made up and more wilfully ima- 
gined, she felt the indifference of her discarded husband almost as 
acutely as if she had never transferred her allegiance from him to Mr. 
Lascelles, and had never found the excitement of religious romance 
more satisfying than the monotony of married security. His secu- 
rity had made her discontented and uncomfortable ; his acquiescence 
in the severance which she herself had decreed, made her long to 
bring him back to her as of old. 

“ T suppose Richard will have no objection,” she said, returning 
to the question of that dinner to-morrow. “ Perhaps I had better 
send to ask him,” she added with her old manner of girlish deference, 
as in the days when only one will was between them, and that will 
was his. 

“ T will go to him,” said Ringrove, also in his old manner of the 
son of the house—that place which had ever been his by mutual 
understanding, and which, curiously enough, founded on Virginia as 
the original motif, was now restored to him by her loss. 

“ What a good dear fellow that is!” said Mrs. Nesbitt, as the 
young firm step was heard clanking through the hall. 

“ Yes !” said Hermione with a sigh. How ardently she wished 
at this moment that Virginia had seen with Mrs. Nesbitt’s eyes! 

Older, greyer, a little bent in the shoulders, thinner, haggard, the 
former calm repose of his face changed to a fixed unwavering sadness, 
the quiet self-restraint of his manner become now the resignation of 
despair, Richard showed only too plainly how deeply he had been 
struck—how mortally wounded. Mrs. Nesbitt felt her heart swell 
and sink with sudden pain when she looked at him, so terribly 
changed as he was ; and how bitterly she hated Mr. Lascelles and 
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the whole school to which he belonged, for the mischief and misery 
they had wrought ! 

“ Dine with you to-morrow? no, I thank you,” he said in a 
weary way. “I am scarcely in tune for a dinner.” 

“ Only your two selves and Ringrove Hardisty,” urged Mrs. 
Nesbitt. “ It is like your own home, you know, Mr. Fullerton, and 
you have not been for so long.” 

“ Will you not go, Richard?” said Hermione, half timidly. 

“‘ If you wish it, go by all means,” he said with a slight air of 
surprise. 

* Not without you,” she returned. ‘I should like to go very 
much, but only with you,” she added, raising her pretty eyes with a 
soft and sweet expression that once would have taken the heart out 
of him. 

Ringrove lookedat him anxiously ; Mrs. Nesbitt full of compassion. 

“If you would like it, certainly I will go with you,” he said 
gravely, after a moment’s pause; but no light came into his face, no 
love into his eyes; he yielded out of respect for her wishes, but only 
as a gentleman yields to a lady—not as a loving man to a beloved 
woman. 

Hermione flushed painfully. She felt the difference which both 
Ringrove and Mrs. Nesbitt divined ; and thought her husband cruel 
and unkind to be so cold when she would fain have been on more 
friendly terms. She had all the modern woman’s belief that it 
belongs to her alone to set the lines between herself and the man 
whose name she bears; and that hers is the commanding voice 
while he repeats only the echo. She had discarded him when 
pressed by Mr. Lascelles to do so; now, when she would have 
drawn nearer to him in her loneliness, she was to her own mind an 
injured wife in that he kept in the place which she had assigned to 
him. 

She gained the day so far however, that they both went to the 
house of Laodicea as if they had been the friends they were long 
ago; and Hermione, carried back to her former self by a sudden 
sweep of old-time emotions, said when she left that she had not 
been so happy for years. This was a long pull on the part of the 
pretty woman ; but it was the truth in substance if beyond the mark 
in distance. 

When Mr. Lascelles heard of this act of virtual, if not literal, 
disobedience, he showed so much manly pathos of personal sorrow, 
and he expressed so much righteous indignation at the falling away 
from grace of one whom he had believed secure, that Hermione was 
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partly softened and partly frightened, and made to feel that she was 
a backslider who had to be contrite and penitent if she would be 
restored to favour and forgiven her offences. Mr. Lascelles 
fulminated against that dinner as if it had. been the unpardonable 
sin ; and that quiet moral wholesome English family a mere Sabbath 
of witches, in whose unholy revels she, a vessel of grace, had partici- 
pated. He brought her to her knees, as a child asking forgiveness ; 
and when he had sufficiently humbled her, he held out the olive- 
branch once more, and put the rod back into its corner. She must 
do penance for the past as well as promise for the future; and part of 
that penance, embodied in an Act of Contrition, was to give for the 
use of the church a cheque for five hundred pounds. This made 
rather more than a thousand beyond her assigned allowance ; and 
for this sum she was in debt to the bank. 

The effect of that cheque was to make the bank write to her, 
reminding her that her account was overdrawn by that amount, and 
desiring a renewal of deposits before further business could be 
done. At the same time certain accounts which ought to have been 
settled months ago began now to pour in, and Hermione, who could 
not add up a day-book correctly, for the first time in her life felt 
herself in a financial difficulty which she dared not confess to her 
husband, and could not face by herself; and wherein Superior was 
of neither help nor comfort. It was part of his play to get her into 
this entanglement, that he might have yet an additional hold on her 
through her fear. 

This matter of the dinner set Mr. Lascelles thinking. Coupled 
with the difficulty of private meetings, and a certain subtle reserve 
in confession as well as a certain subtle shrinking from that bitter 
wholesale condenination of her husband by which he, as her 
Director, had done his best to make wifely loyalty appear a sin and 
mental infidelity a virtue, it made him plan out a new combination. 
Things could not go on as they were now. She was too weak to 
be trusted to herself, and would slip from his hands into those of 
her husband if she were not held by main force. Reconciliation 
with her infidel would be her newest excitement unless she was well 
watched and prevented ; but by the absence of his sister and Vir- 
ginia, his own close guardianship was interrupted, and consequently 
his influence and authority were weakened. This must not be. 
Punctual still in her religious duties, the inner fire had a little 
damped down, and she was acquiescing with more Christian resigna- 
tion than he liked to see in the unavoidable slackening of their 
intercourse. Without question the fever-fit had a little subsided, 
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and her heart was wavering back to her husband. He saw it, felt 
it, knew it, in every line and movement of her body, every look of 
her eyes, every word of her mouth. The shock of Virginia’s defec- 
tion had set the pendulum swinging to the other side, and he knew 
that, unless he bestirred himself, his days of power were numbered. 
Wherefore he drew out his new plan of attack, and laid it on his 
penitent to accept his scheme. 

“A very precious friend of mine,” he said to her one day 
abruptly after confession; “a good Churchwoman, and I need 
hardly tell you a most valuable person all through—Mrs. Everett ; 
Edith Everett—wants to come here. I told her that you would 
receive her at the Abbey. She knows all about your trials and 
sufferings, and I shall be glad for you to have her. She wili be 
invaluable to you, lonely and needing comfort as you are !” 

“Thank you, dear Superior,” said Hermione, with feigned cordi- 
ality. In her heart she wished that he had not made this arrange- 
ment. She was not so lonely now as she had been at first. She saw 
a good deal of Mrs. Nesbitt, whom she could not help loving in 
spite of her want of soundness, and Ringrove and Bee were almost 
as often at the Abbey as they used to be a year or more ago. And 
then she was sure that this Mrs. Everett would not be congenial to 
Richard—poor Richard ! he had suffered so much already, she really 
did not like to give him any more pain. 

Mr. Lascelles looked at her sharply. He evidently expected her 
to say more than that mere bald word of thanks, and he seemed to 
understand her thoughts. 

“What is she like?” asked Hermione hurriedly, and with a 
woman’s instinctive jealousy. 

“ She is beautiful,” replied Mr. Lascelles with fervour. 

The pretty woman’s soft pink cheeks flamed into a sudden red, 
and she held her slender neck a trifle stiffly. 

‘In mind if not in person,” continued her Director. “Spiritually, 
she is as near perfection as a sinful mortal can be ; and when you 
know her you will say so and love her as well as I do.” 

“T am sure I shall,” she returned in a constrained voice, looking 
down and feeling that she should hate her instead. And after all, 
though Superior was—Superior—it was rather a liberty that he had 
taken, was it not? seeing that now—What ?—Seeing that deep down 
in that foolish heart of hers was the unacknowledged wish to become 
reconciled to her husband, and the moral certainty that if left alone 
she would become thus reconciled. But she did not put this into words. 
After all that had been between her and Superior—after the holy 
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love that they had mutually confessed, a love so holy as to be without 
sin or shame—after the authority that he had claimed and the 
obedience that she had paid—after the assignment to him of her con- 
science and the gift which she had made him of her wifehood—it was 
impossible to refuse an arrangement proposed fcr her benefit, or to do 
other than accept it with apparent gratitude and real dismay, smiling 
up into his face while saying to herself with ill-suppressed tears : 
“ How shall I ever be able to break it to Richard !” 

“Tf you will be guided by me,” said Mr. Lascelles, from whom 
nothing was concealed—“ will you, my child ?”—he put in smiling, 
as if he playfully doubted and seriously trusted. 

“Of course, dear Superior,” she answered, also smiling, but with 
an odd little quiver of affectation in her eagerness. 

“Well, then, take my advice. Say nothing to Mr. Fullerton until 
the hour of Mrs. Everett’s arrival. Then tell him that she is coming, 
and that you are going to Starton to meet her—as of course you will 
do.” 

* And you do not think this will be too abrupt?”she asked 
anxiously. 

“Oh! if you wish to spare his feelings so very much you had 
better ask his consent, and abide by his decision,” said Mr. Lascelles 
with rough contempt. “I thought you had regained enough self- 
respect by now to be able to ask a lady friend to stay with you for a 
short time without going on your knees to your husband for his per- 
mission. And such a husband !—to whom all things godly and of 
good repute are abhorrent. But I do not wish to guide you against 
your inclinations. Do as you think best. I have but one desire— 
your temporal happiness and spiritual well-being. And when this 
desire oppresses you I will withdraw my care.” 

“No, I do not wish you to withdraw your care. You are my best 
friend,” said Hermione, humbled to the point where he wished her to 
be brought. “I will do as you tell me, and say nothing about Mrs. 
Everett till I go to bring her from the station.” 

He smiled and leaned forward to look the better into her eyes. 

“Sweet child!” he murmured tenderly ; “the world would be a 
blank to me, if, after having known the truth, you were to become a 
backslider and lapse into error. But you will keep firm, will you 
not? You will not give the enemy of souls power over you by any 
sinful weakness for the infidel to whom the law has given the name of 
your husband? Remember again what I have said to you before—it 
is God or man, salvation or eternal destruction, the divine guidance, 
or Satan and your husband. You cannot have the two together any 
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more than you can breathe pure air in a foul pit. You must make 
your election—as you have—and abide by your decision—as you 
will.” 

“Yes,” said Hermione. ‘I will always be guided by you.” 

He took her hand. 

“You vow that on the Cross?” he said at once sternly and 
eagerly. ‘ You will always be guided by me?” 

“* Yes,” she said, trembling. 

“T will soon put you to the test,” he said, letting her hand fall 
suddenly. “ When I do, remember your oath, your vow of obedience 
sworn on the Cross ! ” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MISSING LINKS. 


HEN the Darwinian theory of the origin of living species 

and other theories of evolution were yet in their infancy, 

the subject-matters of the present paper had attained notoriety, if 
not fame. ‘The early critics of the hypotheses of evolution were not 
slow to fix upon “missing links” and their nature, their assumed 
absence, and the impossibility of supplying them, as weapons of 
satisfactory kind and lasting strength, against such ideas of the order 
in which the living universe had been formed. E specially has the 
phrase found favour in the eyes of critics of an unscientific cast of 
mind—those “old ladies of both sexes,” to use Huxley’s words, who 
consider Darwin’s “ Origin of Species ” “‘a decidedly dangerous book,” 
and who regard most contributions to the literature of evolution as 
works of darkness in the most literal sense of the term. Persons 
who would have been puzzled had they been asked to mention a 
single example of a case where “ missing links” were required, 
nevertheless were found ready with much unction to declare that 
Darwin could never be expected to fill the gaps in question ; and the 
argument as against evolution, in the early days of which we are 
speaking, was frequently supposed to be clenched with the trium- 
phant query, “ Where are the missing links?” A feature of Darwinism 
and evolution, not to speak of natural history at large, so apparently 
familiar as the subject before us, deserves some detailed examination. 
It is not too much to say, that even with the lapse of years, and with 
the better understanding by cultured persons at large of evolution, 
its weaknesses and its strength, the nature of “ missing links ” is often 
imperfectly understood. Apart from the necessity for some clear 
understanding of what is demanded by the opponents of evolution, 
and of what evolutionists and naturalists are able to present in reply 
to these demands, the present topic may be said to have grown in 
importance with the most recent discoveries in geological science. 
Its true nature, and its attitude to the existing phases of evolution, 
are therefore matters for careful inquiry; since their investigation 
may powerfully aid the solution of the great problem which evolution 
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endeavours in one phase to solve—the how and why of living Nature 
and her ways. 

The widespread recognition, even in the popular mind, of the 
importance of the discovery of “ missing links” between existing 
species of animals, in so far as the welfare of evolution-theories is con- 
cerned, is not difficult to trace or account for. Taking for granted 
the very reasonable and obvious admission that any theory of evolution 
must rest upon the idea of the production of new species by the 
modification of the old, it follows that in our examination of living 
nature we should expect to find evidence of the connection between 
the varied forms of life in existence. From the monad up to man, 
the evolutionist postulates an unbroken series—not, indeed, as many 
suppose, in one straight undeviating line, but rather after the idea of 
a great tree with countless branches, offshoots, and diverging twigs, 
which, however, unite in their lower limits in a common stem. Now, 
is it possible, when we look around at the varied forms of animal 
and plant life, to trace this unbroken sequence, continuity of structure, 
and connected relationship? The common observation of nature, 
not to speak of even an elementary acquaintance with popular 
zoology, forbids the idea, and at once negatives the supposition. 
The forms of life, animals and plants, fall into groups and divisions 
of varying extent and different rank in the scale of creation. In 
each large group we include a number of lesser divisions, the 
members of which are united by certain common characters. But 
even in the smallest of our classes or orders, the gaps betwixt the 
included forms are many and wide; and Nature, as we observe her pro- 
cesses, does not appear to supply the “ missing links,” in the existing 
order of affairs at least. In that great sub-kingdom of the animal world 
which zoologists have parcelled out as the Vertebrata,—or the territory 
wherein man and quadrupeds reign as the aristocrats, birds and 
reptiles as the middle classes with their varied estates and ranks, and 
frogs, toads, and fishes as the lower orders and substrata of verte- 
brate society,—the gaps existing between the various classes are very 
patent and clear to the merest tyro in natural history. Not even the 
proverbial old lady with a marked partiality to a belief in the mar- 
vellous in natural history, or towards a literal interpretation of the 
diverse zoological character of certain wondrous beasts mentioned in 
Scripture, could be brought to entertain seriously the idea of the 
existence of an animal half-reptile, half-bird; and, still less, of a 
creature midway as to structure between the bird and the quadruped : 
whilst certain small jokers—a race happily becoming, as regards 
scientific matters, well-nigh extinct—might be perfectly safe in chal- 
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lenging zoologists at large to produce the “ missing links” between 
man and his nearest animal relations ; or to show on Lord Monboddo’s 
hypothesis the various stages in the decline of man’s caudal appendage, 
upon the disappearance of which that witty savant is presumed to 
have founded a large part of man’s physical and moral supremacy. 
Amongst lower forms of life the gaps are equally apparent, and the 
continued distinctness of each species would seem to argue power- 
fully at once in favour of the “special creation” of the varied kinds 
of animals and plants, and against the evolution and connection of 
species one with another. The argument derived from the visible 
gaps between even nearly-related kinds of animals was therefore too 
apparent to be overlooked by popular critics of evolution, and it 
was also too important to be made light of by evolutionists them- 
selves. “ Distinct now, distinct always,” was the opinion which was 
duly expressed regarding the nature of species, in the early days of 
the historical controversy regarding their origin. We may not be sur- 
prised, therefore, to find Mr. Darwin, in speaking of this subject, saying 
that one objection to his theory, “ namely, the distinctness of specific 
forms, and their not being blended together by innumerable tran- 
sitional links, is a very obvious difficulty;” and again, ‘“‘ Why is not 
all nature in confusion, instead of the species being, as we see them, 
well defined?” Alike grave, then, to evolutionists and their opponents 
is the question of “ missing links.” Let us endeavour to examine this 
question in the light of recent research, with the view of determining 
to which side the balance of evidence duly weighed will lead us. 
Amongst the procedures commonly witnessed in our courts of 
law there is one which I believe is styled, in legal parlance, “ taking 
an objection to the relevancy of the record or indictment.” The 
essential feature of that procedure consists in one of the interested 
parties showing that certain parts of the statement of facts made by 
the opposing side involve items which may be absolutely untrue or 
incorrect, and which therefore require to be expunged from the list 
of matters involving litigation. In this way the details. of a lawsuit 
become simplified, and the chariot-wheels of justice are enabled to roll 
easily onwards in that glorious ease and uncertainty of movement 
which is one of the most ancient if also unsatisfactory characteristics 
of legal science and practice. The contention before us at present in 
one respect admits of its issues being amended through an objection 
to their relevancy. The chief points for discussion are those con- 
cerning the need for “missing links” according to the theory of 
evolution, and the ability or inability of the evolutionist to supply 
them. Let us suppose, however, that counsel for the evolutionist 
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moves the relevancy of these points. The following will be his line 
of argument :—“ It is demanded that we produce the ‘ missing links,’ 
or transitional forms between existing species. Unquestionably the 
demand is a just one ; and in furnishing its reply, it is clear we must 
point out such links either in the existing world, or in the fossils 
found in rock-formations, as representing the life-systems of the 
past. We shall be able presently to demonstrate that whatever 
evidence geology has to show is all in our favour, and that where a 
want of evidence exists, such deficiency is no fault of ours, but 
depends on the ‘imperfection of the geological record.’ But there 
exists an equally important consideration for our opponents in the 
fact that the very circumstances in which new species are produced 
may frequently obviate the necessity for the existence of missing links 
and transitional forms. This latter contention can be supported by 
the plainest evidence, and on this preliminary point—namely, the 
reason for the justifiable and natural absence of transitional forms—- 
we may firstly lead evidence.” 

Is it necessary, then, that we should, by the laws and in the very 
nature of the origin of species by evolution, or by Mr. Darwin’s 
principle of “ natural selection”—a principle to be discussed on a 
future occasion— always expect to find transitional forms connecting 
existing species? Mr. Darwin’s reply to this question is a negative. 
The new varieties or species which appear will tend, by the very con- 
ditions of evolution, to present improvements on the species which 
preceded them ; and, on the principle that “the weakest go to the 
wall,” the ancestors of existing species will in many cases have 
become exterminated by their successors being better adapted than 
themselves to survive in the “struggle for existence.” The parent- 
species will fail in the competition involved in the struggle with its 
offspring. Viewing each species as the product of an improved con- 
stitution, we may naturally expect the parent-form and the tran- 
sitional links to have become exterminated, as Mr. Darwin remarks, 
“by the very process of the formation and perfection of the new 
form.” But extinct animals are liable to be preserved as “fossils ” 
in the rocks composing the crust of the earth, and yet “missing 
links ” are not discoverable in any adequate proportions. This latter 
fact has already been mentioned and the reason assigned in the 
fragmentary condition of Nature’s great museum. Neglecting the 
geological evidence for the nonce, it might still be contended that 
living species as noted by us to-day should be more closely con- 
nected than they are, were their creation by evolution and descent a 
probable theory. 
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Now, the pith of the evolutionist’s reply consists in showing that 
such connecting species or forms are by no means to be expected as 
a matter of course, and that their absence is, in fact, actually favour- 
able to his views and opinions. Consider a well-known and proved 
case of the origin of very different varieties from a common stock, 
that of the Pigeons—a history to be touched upon in a future chapter. 
The various breeds or races of pigeons, of which the four best known 
are the pouters, fantails, carriers, and tumblers, may be certainly 
regarded as having descended from the Rock-pigeon (Columba 
livia). Between the various breeds of pigeons the differences are 
so marked as to be of “ specific” character. Their variations are 
so plain and distinct, that had these birds been met with in a wild 
state and been examined by ornithologists, they would have been 
assuredly classified as distinct “ species,” and not as mere “ varieties ” 
of one species—so apparent are the differences in size, in colour, 
in feather-arrangement, and even in the skeleton. Such an instance 
stands, therefore, as a most typical case of the origin of new races or 
of new species by the modification of the old; and its consideration 
will show us the futility of the demand that the original stock should 
resemble the descendants to which it has given origin. There exists 
no necessity that the Rock-pigeon should be intermediate between 
any two of the four breeds just mentioned, or that any two of these 
races—say the fantails and pouters—should in turn evince combina- 
tions of the characters of each other. 

Mr. Darwin remarks of the pigeons and their history, that “ If 
we could collect all the pigeons which have ever lived, from before 
the time of the Romans to the present day, we should be able to 
group them in several lines, diverging from the parent rock-pigeon. 
Each line would consist of almost insensible steps, occasionally 
broken by some slightly greater variation or sport, and each would 
culminate in one of our present highly-modified forms. Of the many 
former connecting links, some would be found to have become abso- 
lutely extinct, without having left any issue, whilst others, though 
extinct, would be seen to be the progenitors of the existing races. I 
have heard it remarked as a strange circumstance,” he continues, 
‘‘ that we occasionally hear of the local or complete extinction of 
domestic races, whilst we hear nothing of their origin. How, it has 
been asked, can these losses be compensated, and more than com- 
pensated ?—for we know that with almost all domesticated animals the 
races have largely increased in number since the time of the Romans. 
But on the view here given we can understand this apparent contra- 
diction. The extinction of a race within historical times is an event 
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likely to be noticed ; but its gradual and scarcely sensible modifica- 
tion, through unconscious selection, and its subsequent divergence, 
either in the same, or more commonly in distant, countries into two 
or more strains, and their gradual conversion into sub-breeds, and 
these into well-marked breeds, are events which would rarely be 
noticed. The death of a tree that has attained gigantic dimensions 
is recorded ; the slow growth of smaller trees and their increase in 
number excite no attention.” 

The true view of the matter really consists in our recognising 
that the likeness and relation of new species or races to their parent- 
stock depends on the circumstances of human observation and on 
the exact lines along which the variation has proceeded. Occa- 
sionally, each likeness is apparent ; at other times; by the very manner 
of development of the new species, it is non-existent. Nor must we 
forget one all-important consideration, which, according to Professor 
Huxley, Mr. Darwin has himself somewhat overlooked. It is a 
frequent fact, hereafter to be noted, that, despite the Linnzan 
aphorism “ WVatura non facit saltum,” Nature may and sometimes 
does take not merely a jump, but a running leap from one species 
to another. What would be thought of the history of the Ancon or 
Otter sheep, which about the close of last century was born of an 
ordinary ewe as the progeny of an equally commonplace male parent, 
both, along with fourteen other ewes, the property of a certain Seth 
Wright, a Massachusetts farmer? This Ancon sheep differed most 
materially from its parents and from the ovine race at large, in possess- 
ing a large body and proportionally short legs. For sundry reasons con- 
nected with the over-lively habits of his long-legged sheep in leaping 
over their fences, Wright from this one Ancon sheep, in due time, 
bred a whole flock of pure Otter sheep ; the breed being allowed to 
die out on the introduction of the Merino sheep. Presuming 
that, in ignorance of its true and sudden origin, the history of the 
Ancon breed had been made the subject of biological speculation, 
how would the demand for “ missing links,” and the evolutionist’s 
inability to reply to the demand, have been construed? Simply as 
against the transmutation of the sheep-species or race, and as against 
the origin of the Ancon by the variation and modification of the 
ordinary sheep. And yet the Ancon race had certainly its beginning 
in sudden modification, such as utterly precluded the possibility of 
any “ connecting links ” having been developed or required. 

Such considerations, we may submit, will tend to weaken the rele- 
vancy of the demand for “missing links” and transitional forms. But it 
may be worth our while to hear a little further testimony on the same 
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point. Taking Mr. Darwin’s own examples, we find him citing the 
instance of a journey from north to south, over a great continent, 
in the course of which we-meet with closely related or representative 
species, which represent each other in their respective regions or 
habitats. Such species are found to meet and interlock, and there- 
after, as our journey proceeds, one species is found to become less 
frequent, until it is completely replaced by the other. Even in the 
common or middle region where these two species intermingle, the 
members of the one group are as absolutely distinct from the other, 
as if specimens had been selected for comparison from the head- 
quarters of each species. Yet, says Darwin, “by my theory, these 
altered species are descended from a common parent ;” each in the 
process of descent having exterminated the parent species and also 
the transitional forms. Once again—leaving the extinct and fossil 
species out of consideration for the present—the question crops up, 
why do the species not intermingle in the middle region, with inter- 
mediate conditions of life? Here geology steps in to reconcile the 
discrepancy. Because your continent is continuous from north to 
south to-day, it is not lawful to infer that this continuity of land- 
surface always existed. Changes of land, and the separation of even 
our great continents into detached portions of territory, are not theo- 
ries but facts of geology. And, admitting the existence of separate 
islands or disconnected portions of land-surface, the distinction of 
species by such separation, and the absence of intermediate forms, 
would be fully accounted for. Nor must it be lost sight of that the 
neutral territory or “No Man’s Land” common to two species, is 
usually small and ill-defined as compared with the wider territory or 
area of the distribution of each group. And again, the range and 
extension of a species, and its power of commingling with other 
species, will be materially affected by the range of distribution of 
other and already well-defined groups. The species will be preyed upon 
by these latter groups, and the tendency to mix and unite with its 
nearest allies is thus lessened and limited ; whilst the fact has been 
already noted that the narrow and limited character of the common 
area is by no means favourable to a blending of the characters of 
the nearly-related groups. Conversely, in a larger area, with less 
risk of destructive competition from other species, we find the repre- 
sentative group attaining the maximum of its development, and, even 
in point of greater numbers alone, attaining a marked and charac- 
teristic personality, as do the representative species alluded to in the 
north and south of a large land-surface. Each species thus “ fighting 
for its own hand,” and either aided, or on the other hand weakened, 
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by surrounding conditions, improves or decays, without mixing with 
neighbouring groups. 

Summing up these preliminary observations on the theory that 
“ missing links ” are by no means so necessary on a fair showing of 
Nature’s ways and polity as might be supposed, we may submit, 
firstly, that the favourable variation of a species is a slow process, 
depending not merely on changes in the constitution of the included 
animals or plants, but on many other external causes, such as changes 
of climate, and the like. Secondly, in connection with this first 
discouragement to the mixing of specific characters, we must re- 
member that detachment of land-surfaces will account for the 
absence of intermediate forms, and in cases where such forms have 
existed, they would be developed, as we have seen, in fewer numbers 
than the species they would tend to connect ; lesser numbers imply- 
ing few chances of either actual or geological preservation. 

But we may not forget that up to the present stage we have been 
merely contending for the relevancy of the indictment. Supposing 
our objections to the invariable necessity for “ missing links” have 
been maintained, there yet remain very many instances wherein, as 
the evolutionist would freely admit, such connections require to be 
supplied, theoretically or actually, for the support of his case. The 
connected chain of life which the evolutionist postulates, implies the 
presence of numerous links; the chief question relating to the exact 
stages or points at which these links are demanded—and this question 
again depending on another, What is or was the exact sequence and 
order of development? Suppose Mr. Browning to be as correct in 
his poetic rendering of the “ Descent of Man” as he is—judged by 
ordinary theories of evolution—absolutely incorrect, when he says 
in “ Prince Hohenstiel Schwangau ”— 

That mass man sprang from was a jelly lump 
Once on a time ; he kept an after course 
Through fish and insect, reptile, bird, and beast, 
Till he attained to be an ape at last 

Ox last but one,— 


then, according to the poet’s rendering of man’s evolution, his 
descent would imply connecting links between the amceboid or 
protoplasm stage of his existence and the “ after course,” and also 
between the successive stages of which that “after course” is alleged 
to consist. Fortunately for scientific criticism, poetry possesses an 
invaluable commodity known as “licence ;” and it may suffice in 
the present instance to remark that the sequence and succession 
of life indicated by the most psychological of modern poets, are 
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certainly not those held by Mr. Darwin, or by any other competent 
biologist. Man’s descent from the gorilla—the chief element in the 
evolutionist’s creed as propounded by popular notions and by a dog- 
matic but unlearned theology—is, after all, but “ the baseless fabric” of 
a vision, from which a better acquaintance with the facts of nature and 
with theories explanatory of these facts, will most effectually awaken the 
unconvinced. The knowledge of what evolution really teaches and 
reasonably demands constitutes, therefore, the first condition for ascer- 
taining what “ missing links” are required. To bridge over the gulf be- 
tween the gorilla or any other anthropoid ape and the human type, may 
be the mental bane and lifelong worry of unscientific minds contorting 
the demands of evolution—such a task is certainly no business or labour 
of Mr. Darwin and his followers, or of any other school of evolution. 
And Mr. Darwin, writing in his “ Descent of Man,” and after a 
review of man’s theoretical origin, is careful to add, “ but we must not 
fall into the error of supposing that the early progenitor of the whole 
Simian (or ape-like) stock, including man, was identical with, or even 
closely resembled, any existing ape or monkey.” We must, in truth, 
look backwards along the “ files of time ” to the point whence, from 
acommon origin, the human and ape branches diverged each towards 
its own peculiar line of growth and development on the great tree of 
life. 

Thus much by way of caution in alleging how or what “ missing 
links ” are to be supplied. The contention that, even on the showing 
of the evolutionist, the connecting links between distinct groups of 
living beings are not supplied even to the extent he himself requires, 
is answered in the expression of Mr. Darwin already quoted, namely, 
“the imperfection of the geological record.” No fact of geology is 
more patent than that, to use Sir Charles Lyell’s words, “it is not 
part of the plan of Nature to write everywhere, and at all times, her 
autobiographical memoirs. On the contrary,” continues this late 
distinguished scientist, “ her annals are local and exceptional from 
the first, and portions of them are afterwards ground into mud, sand, 
and pebbles, to furnish materials for new strata.” The very process 
of rock-formation consists in the re-arrangement of the particles of 
previously formed materials, and the manufacture of new strata 
implies the destruction of the old with the included “fossils” of the 
latter. The geological series is thus certainly a detached and discon- 
tinuous collection of formations, interrupted by gaps of considerable 
and often undeterminable extent. Of the contemporaneous life-his- 
tory of the globe, during the periods of time represented by such gaps, 
we have no record whatever. But even when the materials for form- 
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ing a detailed history of any past period of our globe are found in 
tolerable plenty, the record is never complete. ‘We can never hope,” 
says Lyell in a most emphatic passage on breaks in the sequence of 
rock-formations, “to compile a consecutive history by gathering to- 
gether monuments which were originally detached and scattered over 
the globe. For, as the species of organic beings contemporaneously 
inhabiting remote regions are distinct, the fossils of the first of several 
periods which may be preserved in any one country, as in America, 
for example, will have no connection with those of a second period 
found in India, and will, therefore, no more enable us to trace the 
signs of a gradual change in the living creation, than a fragment of 
Chinese history will fill up a blank in the political annals of Europe.” 
Add to these considerations the brief chronicle of a long and 
important chapter of geological history, namely, that soft-bodied 
animals and plants are rarely preserved as fossils ; that land-animals 
are but sparsely represented in any formations as compared with 
marine forms ; and that even “ Metamorphism,” or the alteration of 
rocks subsequent to their formation, is known to alter and obliterate 
their fossil-contents,—and we find reasons of the most stable and 
satisfactory kind for the imperfect nature of even the fullest records 
of rocks and of their fossils that man has been able to obtain. 

But in what direction does the positive evidence we have been able 
to obtain lead? Clearly to the side of evolution, and towards the 
supply of “ missing links” in a fashion which even the most sanguine 
expectations of scientific ardour could scarcely have hoped to see 
realised. Bearing in mind that vast tracts of rock-formations are as yet 
absolutely unexplored, the present subject is seen to be one to which 
each year brings its quota of new and strange revelations. And at 
the most, any one record of what has been done towards supplying 
“missing links,” must be held to be merely provisional and to serve 
but as a prelude to the discoveries of a succeeding period. Espe- 
cially within the last few years, however, has the evidence of the 
existence of animals which may fairly be deemed “ missing links ” 
accumulated in a very marked degree, and in some cases in a very 
astonishing fashion. The reader has but to become informed of 
recent discoveries amidst the Tertiary rocks of North America, to 
learn the surprising revelations concerning intermediate forms between 
existing groups of mammals or quadrupeds, which, chiefly through the 
researches of Professor Marsh, have been added to the conquests of 
science. What, for example, is to be said of the zoological position 
of the huge Dinoceras (Fig. 1) and its allies, creatures as large as 
existing elephants, and which, from the examination of their skeletal 
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remains, can at the best be regarded as intermediate betwixt the 
elephants themselves, and the odd-toed Ungulates (or hoofed 
quadrupeds), such as the 
rhinoceroses, &c.? Dino- 
ceras thus possessed two 
large canine teeth (¢ ¢); six 
small molars (mt) on each 
side; and four horn-cores 
(4! h*), besides a pair of 
similar structures in front 
of the upper jaw. Or again, 
which rank, save that of 
an intermediate position, 
Fic. 1. and as a veritable group of 
“missing links,” can be assigned to the extinct quadrupeds, included by 
Marsh under the collective name 77//odontia, the remains of which occur 
in the Eocene Tertiaries of the United States? For, how else should 
we classify animals with great front teeth like the Rodents or “ gnawers,” 
grinders like the Ungu/ates or hoofed quadrupeds, and a skull and 
skeleton generally like that of the Carnivorous Bears? Or, once 
more, what can be said of the affinities or relationship of the extinct 
Toxodonts, also from American deposits, in which the characters of 
rodents are united to those of Ungulates and Edentates—the latter 
being a group of animals represented by the existing sloths, armadillos, 
and anteaters? Nor is the list of extinct quadrupeds which fall into 
no existing group, but present a union of the characters of several 
distinct divisions, exhausted with the foregoing brief chronicle. 
Again drawing upon the well-nigh inexhaustible treasure-house of 
geological specimens in the recent deposits of the New World, we find 
the extinct Marau- 
chenia connecting 
the odd-toed hoofed 
mammals with the 
even-toed division. 
Passing to the 
whales and _ their 
kin, we find the 
extinct Zeuglodon 
with its well-deve- 
loped teeth—a fea- 








Fic. 2. 
ture unusual in living whales—appearing to connect the whale-tribe 


with the seals and their allies. Similarly, the curious Anoplotherium 
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(Fig. 3) of the Eocene Tertiary deposits appears to connect the swine- 
race with the true cud-chewers or Ruminants, just as the Paleotherium 
(Fig. 2) itself—one of the first 
animals whose remains were 
disinterred from Montmartre— 
connects the pigs and tapirs 
with the apparently far-removed 
rhinoceros. The case for the 
existence of “ missing links,” 
wherewith the at present distinct 
orders and sub-orders of quad- 
rupeds may be connected, would 
seem to be very strong. There would appear to be more than 
sufficient cause to account for the hopeful spirit of the evolutionist, 
whose scientific prophecy, that philosophic research into the nature 
of fossil organisms—begun by Cuvier, in the now classical quarries of 
Montmartre—is destined to powerfully aid his cause, seems likely to 
be realised. When it lies in the power of the naturalist to point, as 
well he may, with pride, to the perfect series of forms and missing 
links which connect the one-toed horse of to-day with the curious three, 
four, and five-toed steeds of the past,' one may overlook the jubilant 
tone of the evolutionist in the more silent and deeper satisfaction 
with which mankind at large is given to welcome the demonstration 
of a great truth. It is of such a demonstration that Huxley writes : 
“On the evidence of paleontology, the evolution of many existing 
forms of animal life from their predecessors is no longer an hypo- 
thesis, but an historical fact ; it is only,” he adds, “the nature of the 
physiological factors to which that evolution is due which is still open 
to discussion.” 

But not merely in the highest class of the animal world have 
“intermediate forms” been discovered. The case for evolution 
grows in interest when we learn that in lower ranks of Vertebrate life, 
groups of animals, separated apparently by the widest of intervals, 
are now being linked together by the discovery of intermediate fossil 
forms. The best-known example of the latter facts is found in the 
relationship which may be now regarded as being clearly proved to 
exist between reptiles and birds. Were we to search the whole 
animal kingdom through for examples of creatures of thoroughly 
different appearance, habits, and general conformation, no two 
groups would fall more familiarly to hand than birds and reptiles. 
There would, indeed, appear to be no similarity or likeness between 


1 See Gentleman's Magazine for March 1879, article on ‘‘ Clues and Traces 
in Natural History.” 
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the Secretary Bird, which daily devours its quota of snakes, and 
the prey upon which it lives; or, reversing the comparison, betwixt 
the unfortunate bird and the serpent whose stony gaze has allured 
it literally to a living death. Activity of organisation on the one 
hand would be opposed by a torpidity of action on the other; 
beauty of form and colour, by appearances frequently grotesque, 
and often, in popular estimation at least, repulsive. The 
contrast is one which, in the popular view, would be complete 
and perfect in every respect. Birds are warm-blooded, and have 
a four-chambered heart: reptiles possess a slow circulation, a low 
blood-temperature, and a three-chambered heart, which, however, in 
the crocodiles becomes four-chambered. ‘The former class is covered 
with feathers, the latter with scales, bony plates, or both. The fore- 
limbs, modified for flight in the bird, are never thus used in reptiles— 
the so-called “flying lizards” (Fig. 4) possessing no true powers of flight, 
but being enabled by a para- 

chute-like arrangement of their 

ssfront ribs to take flying leaps 

_ from tree to tree. Birds, as we 

well know, want teeth; and 

\} although in tortoises and turtles, 

as typical enough reptiles, a dental 

apparatus is also wanting, the rep- 

tilian character tends towards a 

large and perfect display of teeth. 

: A closer inspection and com- 

#~ parison of the skeletons of the two 

groups, such as may be made in 

a very general review of their 

bony possessions, would reveal 

several interesting points of likeness and also of divergence. ‘Thus 
both classes have a lower jaw which may be called “compound ;” since 
unlike the simple two-halved lower jaw of quadrupeds, that of birds 
and reptiles is composed of numerous pieces united to form the 
single bone. Then, also, this lower jaw is joined to the skull, not of 
itself and directly, as in man and quadrupeds, but by a special bone 
named the guadrate, which, curiously enough, by a wonderful 
process of alteration and metamorphosis, becomes represented in 
man and quadrupeds by one (the mad/eus) of the small bones of the 
ear. Such, among others, are a few points of agreement between 
reptiles and birds. But plain grounds of distinction are apparent 
within the same region of “dry bones.” A bird hasjnever more than 
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three fingers—(thumb (g), and two next digits (d, ¢, £)—in its “hand ” 
or wing (Fig. 5); and the supporting bones of these fingers, corre- 
sponding to our “palm,” are united together. 
The reptile’s fingers are never so few as three, 
and their palm-bones, moreover, are not ossi- 
fied together. The ‘‘merrythought” of the 
bird (Fig. 6, 77), indissolubly associated with 
mystic forebodings of hymeneal nature, consists 
of the two united “collar-bones ;” such a dis- c 
position of the collar-bones being unknown 
in the more prosaic reptilians; and the great 
“keel” (/) seen on the bird’s breast-bone (g) is 
wanting on that of living reptiles. Next in order, 
we find that the sacrum, or bone wedged in 
between the haunch-bones, consists, in birds, 
of a goodly number of vertebrz or joints of 
the spine, whereas, in the reptile, one or two 
vertebrze form the sacrum. In all birds, save the ostrich tribe, the 
two haunch-bones (Fig. 6, 

p, r) are not united below 

or in front in the middle 

line. In_ reptiles such 

a union does take place, 

this union, indeed, being 

also seen in man and 

quadrupeds. In_ birds, 

the tail terminates in a 

“ploughshare-bone ” (Fig. 

6, @), giving support to the 

oil-gland, the secretion of 

which is used in preening 

the feathers. In reptiles 

no such bone exists, and 

the joints of the tail sim- 

ply taper towards the ex- 

tremity of the appendage. 

The axis of the thigh-bone 

(¢) in the bird, like that of 

quadrupeds, lies parallel 

with the median plane or 

axis of the body; but in 

reptiles, the axis of the thigh makes an open angle of varying dimen- 
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sions with the median plane. The ankle of the bird (Fig. 7) is pecu- 

liarly formed, inasmuch as the upper half of the ankle, or “tarsus,” 

becomes united to the lower end of the shin- 

bone or leg; whilst the lower half of the ankle 

unites with the bones corresponding to those of 

man’s instep, the union producing the so-called 

“ tarso-metatarsal ” bone (Fig. 6, w). It is this 

bone which becomes so greatly elongated in 

the waders, such as the storks and ibises. As 

seen in the young fowl (Fig. 7) the shin, or leg- 

bone (¢), bears at its lower extremity the “as- 

tragulus” (a) of the ankle, shortly to be firmly 

united to the leg by bony union. The latter 

Fic. 7. condition is seen in the left hand figure, where the 

astragalus (a) has become united to the tibia, or chief leg-bone (¢) ; 

the other bone of the leg, or fibula (/), being rudimentary. Such a 

complete union of ankle-bones with the leg is not seen in reptiles 

(see Fig. 15). Whilst the latter have four toes as their least comple- 

ment, birds have never more than four, the fifth toe being invariably 

wanting. And whilst in birds the bones of the instep unite with the 

lower half of the ankle, in reptiles the instep-bones (or metatarsals) 
(Fig. 15, 1, 2, 3, 4) are distinct from those of the ankle. 

Thus much for dry details. The reader who has taken the trouble 
to follow this category of the personal characters of birds as compared 
with those of reptiles, will probably find that the somewhat extended 
examination will assist his comprehension of certain abnormalities 
in the structure of several extinct forms of bird and reptilian life, 
since many of the characteristic features of each class just detailed 
will be found to have been curiously modified and often united in 
the “missing links” which bind these two groups of animals together. 
It may be firstly asserted that the ostriches, cassowaries, and their 
relatives, differ from all other birds in possessing a flat shield-like 
breastbone instead of the normal “keeled” structure (Fig. 6, f, g) 
proper to the class. Their “ merrythought” is likewise incomplete, 
and their haunch-bones are united below or in front, instead of 
remaining open as in other birds. But he would be worse than an 
over-bold zoologist who would venture to maintain that such points 
of difference meant more than the merest tendency reptilewards ; and 
the ostriches and their neighbours can hardly be denominated links 
which appreciably narrow the gulf betwixt reptiles and their avian 
kith and kin. But presuming that the zoologist, dealing with the 
birds of to-day, refuses assent to the idea that he can supply us 
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with missing links between reptiles and birds, can the contents of the 
geologist’s aviary be shown to be better adapted to supply the gap ? 
Research here may proceed in two directions. Either we may try to 
discover if any extinct birds are nearer reptiles than their living 
allies ; or, we may add, if any fossil reptiles exhibit a closer relation- 
ship with birds than the reptiles of to-day. We may very profitably 
discuss, in brief detail, both aspects of the case. 

Fossil birds make their first appearance in the Upper Oolite 
rocks—formations lying in their natural order just below the chalk. 
Prior to the Oolitic epoch, however, and in Triassic rocks, certain large 
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footprints (Figs. 8 and 9), supposed by some authorities to be those 
of birds, are found. But these footprints, at the same time, may be 
those of reptiles, and it is safer at present to hold their exact nature 
as undetermined, and to assert that the first unmistakable bird-fossil 
belongs to the Oolitic period. The Lithographic Slates of Solen- 
hofen, in Bavaria, are rocks resulting from the consolidation of 
the finely powdered mud which once coated an ancient Oolitic sea- 
bed. On this fine-grained deposit, belonging to the Upper Oolite 
series, the merest traces and most delicate impressions of living 
organisms have been preserved—the impress of even a filmy jellyfish 
having thus been brought to light. In 1861 the impression of a 
single feather was found, and later on in the same year a Dr. 
Haberlein brought to light the fragments of a skeleton which was 
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soon <liscovered to be of a thoroughly unique kind. This scientific 
treasure was duly purchased for the British Museum, and was named 
the Archeopteryx macrura (Fig. 10). The skull of Archzopteryx is 


unfortunately wanting, but the leg, foot, pelvis, tail, shoulder, and 
some of the feathers are well preserved, and by these relics the 
materials for a strange history are supplied. Of the bird-nature of 
this creature no doubt exists. In the matter of its feathers and feet. 
it is wholly bird-like. But it is also discovered to differ very mate- 
rially from all known birds. Thus, firstly, Archeeopteryx possessed a 
long tail, exactly resembling that of a lizard, consisting of some twenty 
joints, each of which supported a pair of quill feathers. Then, 
secondly, no ploughshare-bone was developed. The fingers, united by 
bony union in existing birds, were free and reptile-like in Archzo- 
pteryx, and, whatever their number may have been, it is certain that 
these fingers were provided with reptile-like claws, such as are seen 
in no living bird. Probably Archzopteryx possessed teeth ; of the latter 
fact, however, only meagre evidence is at hand. But that this odd 
relict of the Oolite leads us decidedly in the direction of the reptiles by 
its tail and its hand there can exist no reasonable doubt. Scepticism 
may exist on this latter point, but the doubt is neither of a learned 
nor of a scientific kind. We may not say that Archeopteryx actually 
leads us from any one bird to any one group of reptiles. It rather 
stands intermediately and alone ; but even in its solitary position it 
makes the gulf betwixt the two classes seem less formidable. 

Next in order from the aviary of the geologist may be produced 
evidence of the existence of reptile-like birds in a most interesting 
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series of fossils obtained from the Chalk of Western America by Pro- 
fessor Marsh. About 1871 a headless bird skeleton was discovered in 
the Upper Chalk of Western Kansas. This bird evidently resembled 
our living divers, and was duly christened Hesperornis regalis. Like 
our living ostriches, emeus, and their allies, this extinct bird pos- 
sessed no keel on its breast-bone. It had the merest rudiments of 
wings ; and certain reptile-like resemblances seen 
in its haunch-bones made geologists naturally 
anxious for the realisation of their hopes in the 
discovery of a complete skeleton. In 1872 fresh 
discoveries rewarded the patient and indefatigable 
search of Professor Marsh. Not only were the 
missing parts of the Hesperornis duly obtained, 
but the remains of another and still more remark- 
able species (/chthyornis 
_ dispar) of extinct birds 
were duly brought to light. 
By the new discovery both 
Hesperornis and Ichthyor- 
nis were found to possess 
teeth: the former (Fig. 11) 
having its curved teeth (B) 
set in a common groove 
in the jaw-bones, whilst 
Ichthyornis (Fig. 12) makes 
a further advance towards 
perfection in dental ap- 
paratus, in that its twenty or so teeth of each 
jaw were lodged in distinct sockets. The im- 
portance of these facts as bearing on new 
and reptile-like characters in birds may be 
readily imagined. No living bird possesses 
the semblance of teeth, if we except the 
horny ridges of the Merganser’s bill. Prior 
to Marsh’s discoveries, no fossil bird was 
known to have been provided with true teeth 
—although indeed, in certain bird-remains, described by Owen, from 
the London clay (Eocene) of Sheppey, under the name of Odontopteryx 
(Fig. 13), the jaws were provided with bony projections. These pro- 
jections, however, are not true teeth—which, as many readers may 
know, do not resemble bones, either in development or structure, being 
developed from the “gum” or lining membrane of the mouth, and not 
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from cartilage, as true bones usually are. Doubtless these projections 

aided Odontopteryx to catch its finny prey, as the horny ridges 

of the Mergansers 

enable them to 

retain the fishes 

they so dexter- 

capture. 

One curious bird, 

(Phytotoma), a 

South American 

Leaf-cutter, certainly possesses a double row of bony projections on 

its palate. But even this novel and unusual addition to the list of bird- 

possessions bears but a faint resemblance to the bony teeth of Odont- 

opteryx, as these latter in turn are an entirely different and relatively 

modern feature of the bird type, when compared with the true teeth 
of their “‘ American Cousins ” of the Western Chalk. 

The Ichthyornis, moreover, diminishes the distance betwixt birds 
and reptiles in yet another fashion—the joints of its spine (Fig. x2, B) 
were concave at either end (c), a conformation familiar to us in the joints 
of the fish-backbone, utterly unknown in living birds, but common 
enough in reptiles. This character alone, in the eyes of the naturalist, 
becomes invested with an importance hardly to be over-estimated as 
regards its reptilian relationships ; and in Hesperornis also, certain 
features in addition to those already noted, show unmistakable marks 
of affinity to the reptile type. The teeth of this latter bird, set, as 
already remarked, in a common groove, strongly remind one of the 
manner in which the teeth of certain lizards are fixed in the jaws. 
Some of the teeth of this curious bird exhibit the manner in which 
one series of teeth was replaced by another—for, as most readers 
know, reptiles and fishes possess an unlimited supply and continual 
succession of teeth. The old teeth are ousted from their sockets 
by new teeth which are developed at their bases, and in the jaws 
of Hesperornis such a manner of tooth-formation, exactly imitating 
a common reptilian mode of renewal, is to be plainly seen. The tail 
of this great diver of the Chalk Seas was lastly, like that of the 
Archeopteryx of the Oolite epoch, very different from the caudal 
appendage of existing and of other fossil birds. At its middle and 
under parts the joints of the tail present long projections of flattened 
shape, which strongly suggest the idea of the tail having been a rigid 
unyielding member in so far as a side movement was concerned, but, 
like that of the beaver, being probably mobile in a vertical direction, 
and being thus of use in the diving movements of its possessor. The 
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last joints of the tail were massed together, but in a fashion different 
from that in which the “ ploughshare-bone” of living birds is formed. 

In so far as the birds themselves have rendered an account of their 
past history, it is clearly seen that their affinities to reptiles become very 
strongly marked in various directions, especially in the structure of the 
spine, and in the possession of true teeth. Ichthyornis, in the matter 
of its hollowed spine-bones (Fig. 12, B, ¢), and in that of its socket- 
implanted teeth, is a more modified and more truly reptile-like bird 
than Hesperornis. ‘This latter again approaches much nearer reptiles 
than Odontopteryx (Fig. 13) of the London Clay, which latter, as 
becomes its nearer approach to the existing order of affairs, presents 
a less marked relationship with “ the dragons of the prime.” 

But what evidence, we may lastly ask, do the reptiles afford on 
their side of any tendency towards the bird type? Have the reptiles 
remained as passive to advance and evolution, as they would appear 
at first sight to remain to-day ; or does their history but repeat the 
changes and variations exhibited by their bird-neighbours? Let the 
history of the reptile-class in the past answer these queries. A con- 
siderable number of fossil reptiles are ranked’to form a distinct order 
or division, marked by various near approaches to the structure of 
birds. A single example of this curious group will suffice to show 
the intermediate nature of its included forms. Once again the Litho- 
graphic Slates of Solenhofen yield a rich reward to geological investi- 
gation, and present us this time with the fossil skeleton of an animal, 
which in the flesh attained a length of 
about two feet. This is the Compsognathus 
(Fig. 14) of the geologist—a long-necked 
reptile, possessing a small head, the jaws 
of which, however, were armed with teeth. 

Its fore-limbs were short, its hind-limbs 

being long and bird-like. Like that of birds, 

its thigh bone (Fig. 15, 8, /¢) is shorter than 

its leg-bone. Asin birds (Fig. 15 a), the 

upper half of the ankle-bone (Fig. 15 B, as, 

ca) unites with the lower part of the leg ; 

butthe lower half of the ankle (¢@) was not, 

as in birds, united with the instep-bones, or 

metatarsals, which are three (1, 2, 3, 4) in 

number, long and slender, to support the 

second, third, and fourth toes. A mere trace Fic. 14. 

of the instep-bone of the fifth toe -exists, and the first or great toe is 
of small size. Looking at the structure of Compsognathus, little or no 
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doubt can be entertained that this reptile was capable of resting on 
its hind-limbs, in bird-like fashion, and of walking, or hopping, after 
the fashion of the feathered bipeds, to which indeed, by a use of the 


imagination, strictly scientific, we may regard this reptile as having in 
due time given origin. It is unquestionably to the struthious birds, 
that is, to the ostriches and their allies, that this curious reptile bears 
the closest resemblance, and a comparative glance at the hinder 
extremities of the crocodile bird, and its reptilian neighbour, will 
suffice to show the marked resemblances and gradation which con- 
nect, and at the same time distinguish, this curious series of forms. 
The Compsognathus-limb stands intermediate betwixt the saurian 
(Fig. 15 c) and the bird (a) ; and, strictly judged, is comparable most 
nearly to that of the unborn chick. A glance at Fig. 15, in which 
the hind-limbs of the bird (a) Compsognathus and its allies (B) 
and the crocodile (c) are represented, will show the gradations, like- 
nesses, and differences which exist between the three groups. ‘Those 
“dragons of the prime,” known as Iguanodon and Megalosaurus, 
from the Chalk and Oolite, are near relations of Compsognathus. 
And when we think of the size of these reptiles, which attained a 
length of from forty to sixty feet, and of the probability that, like 
their diminutive neighbour, they may have walked on two legs, the 
origin of the giant footprints (Figs. 8 and 9) of the Triassic Sand- 
stones would appear to present no special difficulties in the way 
of satisfactory solution. 

Mention must here be made of the curious Pterodactyls (Fig. 16), 
extinct reptiles of the Lias, Oolite, and Chalk, in which a wing-mem- 
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brane or fold of skin, similar to that seen in bats, stretched from an 
outer and enormously elongated finger of each hand to the fore-limb, 
sides of the body and hind limbs, and between the hind-limbs and 
tail. By aid of this wing-membrane these literal “flying dragons” 
must have winged their way through the air with ease and speed. 
Their breast-bone was keeled like that of the bird (Fig. 6, f g), their 
shoulder-girdle was bird-like, and their bones, as in birds, were hollow 


Fic. 16. 


and were filled with air in place of marrow. The Pterodactyl-brain 
was essentially bird-like, but the hind limbs and pelvis were reptil- 
ian, and unlike those of the bird ; and these flying dragons possessed 
prominent jaws, usually furnished with socket-implanted teeth. The 
Pterodactyls are thus not markedly bird-like in any sense. They 
do not lie in the direct line or series of links between birds and rep- 
tiles, but apparently represent a bird-like but independent offshoot 
of the reptilian branch. In any view of their nature, however, they 
serve to show plainly and forcibly the modification of the reptilian 
type for flight ; and it requires but a limited draft upon speculative 
philosophy to support the belief that reptile-modification in another 
direction, and certainly at an epoch anterior to the appearance of 
the Pterodactyls, probably produced the modified birds of which our 
existing ornithology is the collective product. 

Space fails us in the endeavour to describe other examples of 
animals which from their anomalous structure seem to connect very 
diverse types of living forms. The mere mention of such fishes as 
Lepidosiren and Ceratodus (to be hereafter described) linking their class 
to that of the frogs or Amphibians ; or of such a quadruped as the 
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Ornithorhynchus (the “ Duck-billed Water Mole” of Australia) with 
its bird-like skeleton and other structures of avian nature, suggests 
to the naturalist the idea that such anomalies are after all only to be 
accounted for by a theory of nature which postulates the necessity for 
“links ” binding together groups at first sight of widely varied kind. 
Summing up the results of this rather discursive investigation in 
search of “ missing links,” what may be regarded as the results of our 
labours ? and to which side does the weight of evidence lead ?—to 
evolution and modification as the parent of all that is in living nature, 
or to rigidity and fixity of type and form as the rule and way of life 
at large? Judged by a very ordinary standard of value, the evidence 
seems to appear overwhelming in favour of the former view. The 
demand for “ missing links,” as necessary features of the evolu- 
tionist’s scheme of creation, is not left unanswered where just cause 
is shown for the production of these connections between the life of 
the past and that of the present. There is neither wildness nor 
absurdity in the idea that the bird-stock began in animals resembling 
Compsognathus and its neighbours, and that through modified bird 
forms—most nearly resembling the living ostriches and their allies— 
the further and higher development of our existing bird-life was 
gradually evolved. The exact stages of such development we are 
unable to picture. The sketch is as yet in meagre outline; but the 
outlines foreshadow tolerably well the actual details of the finished 
work. And what is true of the relations between reptiles and birds, 
or of those between the various races of crocodiles—which, it is 
important to note, living and extinct, are bound together in a series 
almost as graduated and complete as are the horses and their pro- 
genitors—what is true of the connecting links betwixt quadrupeds that 
to-day appear distinct and separate, must by every consideration, alike 
of logic and common sense, be held to apply with equal force to the 
entire world of animal and plant life. There is no law of evolution 
for one group, and of special creation for another. Uniformity and 
“sequence exist wholly, or not at all. “If one series of species,” 
says Huxley, “ has come into existence by the operation of natural 
causes, it seems folly to deny that all may have arisen in the same 
way.” On this view we obtain new and higher ideas of that unity of 
creation which evolution was long thought to destroy—a unity of 
nature which it only serves to demonstrate anew and more forcibly, 
whether in picturing for us the development of “figured leaf,” or in 
fashioning our thoughts to behold the unfolding of a world. 


ANDREW WILSON, 





THE PISTOL IN AMERICA. 


VERY State in the American Union has a law against carrying 
concealed weapons, and every pair of pants manufactured 
from Maine to California, and from the Lakes to the Mexican Gulf, 
has a pistol pocket. A rowdy Fletcher of Saltoun (if such a phe- 
nomenon could be) might say, “I care not who makes a nation’s 
laws, so that I may order its trousers.” Buy those indispensable 
articles of attire ready made, and you are sure to find on the right 
hip—where it is hidden by the skirt of your coat, but ready for your 
hand—a deep, narrow pocket, for your pistol. Get the garment made 
to order, and unless you are more than ordinarily emphatic in your 
directions to the contrary, you will find a pistol-pocket when the 
clothes come home. If you be a stranger, you will see no necessity 
to forbid this arrangement—if you be to the manner born, you will 
accept it. Do people carry pistols because they have pistol pockets ? 
Upon my word I think nine-tenths of them do. Nature abhors a 
vacuum, and there is this extra reason. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that every citizen may carry arms for self- 
defence, but the majority is ashamed (and the shame is a creditable 
one) to carry them openly. The laws against carrying concealed 
weapons are administered in a half-hearted manner. They have a 
smack of unconstitutionality, therefore society revolts against their 
enforcement. The police cannot arrest a whole city full of delin- 
quents. District attorneys have a fellow feeling (just over the right 
hip) which makes them lenient. Juries will not convict their fellow 
men for doing what they habitually do themselves. I verily believe 
that if the law were changed, and it were made a crime to havea 
pistol Jocket, we should get on a great deal better. There is nothing 
in the Constitution of the United States about pockets! Any 
Legislature could sew up every slit in every pair of pants without 
infringing even the fifteenth amendment. 

Throughout the States, stores where periodical literature is sold are 
public loafing-fields. In this respect they are pretty much what the 
old second-hand bookstalls in England used to be—and may be now, 
for what this exile knows. You can go in and read and turn over 
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volume after volume, and look at the pictures, and no one asks you 
what you want to buy, or, indeed, if you are going to buy anything 
at all. The illustrated periodical literature of America is extensive, 
various, and, in point of manner, exceedingly well got up. Taking 
high and low alike, the drawing and the woodcuts which multiply it 
are far ahead of what we have at home. There is no London maga- 
zine that can compete for the beauty and elegance of its vignettes 
and other engravings with Harper's and Scribner's ; but when we 
come to the less respectable journals, the pre-eminence is over- 
whelming, and the moral reflection thereupon most lamentable.  In- 
stead of the badly drawn, bleared, blotchy abominations which you 
may see—I hope, only through the shop windows—in your publica- 
tions of the “ Police Gazette” and “Fast Life” order, we have 
things quite as abominable, but designed in faultless draughtsmanship, 
and perfectly rendered on the wood—large, clear, full of detail and 
abomination. And in seventy-five per cent. of them there is the 
pistol in full action! Even in the sheets especially directed to boys 
and girls, you will find battle, murder, and sudden death raging. 
Last week I noticed a story in one of these, the date of which was 
laid in the times of Charles II. of England. ‘The costumes were in 
accordance with the epoch, dut there had to be a revolver init. “He 
went to his desk and drew a revolver,” is the letterpress under an 
illustration of two gentlemen iri the conventional cavalier dress, who 
were unfortunately involved in a “ difficulty.” 

In the unillustrated press, when difficulties of our own time are 
recorded, you read that “ Mr. A. then drew Ais Pistol,” or that Mr. B. 
“made as though he were going to draw Ais pistol,” or “a citizen, 
upon this, handed Mr. C. Azs fisto/”—as though such a weapon were 
part of a gentleman’s usual attire, like a pocket-handkerchief, or a 
natural adjunct thereto, such as a watch or an eyeglass. You also 
read that Officer X. found certain dangerous and suspicious characters 
at the corner of r111th and Coco Nutt Streets, and on their giving 
him leg-bail “fired several shots at them ;” or that a pickpocket ran 
away down such-and-such an avenue “ pursued by a policeman and 
some citizens, who fired several shots at him,” that “our esteemed 
and high-toned fellow-townsman Mr. D., awakened by the screams of 
his poultry, saw a coloured man getting over the fence, and fired 
several shots at him.” From all of which it appears that the penalty 
of escaping from an offence the punishment of which is fixed by law 
at a few months’ imprisonment, is death. But this is not so. The 
suspicious and dangerous characters, the pickpocket, and the 
chicken-thief, are very rarely hurt—a respectable merchant going 
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home after his day’s work, or a servant girl who opens the window to 
see what is the matter, are the usual sufferers. This accustoms the 
people to shooting. 

It is very seldom that an American newspaper gives a dry and 
verbatim account of an ordinary criminal trial, but they rejoice in 
comic law reports. Two—the Detroit Free Press and the Danbury 
News—have made themselves famous and rich by turning the ad- 
ministration of justice into ridicule. Others follow suit by such items 
as these, the raw material for which is gathered up by the reporter 
from the books of the police stations. “ Annie D—, having reason 
to believe that the affections of her swain were in peril owing to the 
fascinations of Amelia E., sailed into that damsel with a hatchet, for 
which amusement she was waltzed into the Third” (meaning the lock- 
up of the Third District); or “ Washington P. F. (coloured) had a 
game of cards with Jefferson Davis G., and desiring a new deal, went 
for it with a white-handled razor, with which he badly carved his 
adversary’s face. He now languishes in the First.” The subsequent 
trial is never reported. It might not be funny, you see. The public 
does not care to watch howits laws are administered. It is only when 
some clergyman is involved in a scandal, or some infamous woman 
is suddenly arrested in her long and well-known career, that interest 
in legal proceedings is shown. Then the most trifling details are 
seized upon, dressed up, and spiced by the press, and eagerly read 
by the public. Then the enterprising journal not only prints the 
evidence verbatim, but describes the dress of the witnesses ; gives us 
a sketch of their birth, parentage, and education ; tells us how the 
house of the defendant (or prisoner) is furnished and by whom, and 
what it cost, and how many cigars the judge smokes a day, and of 
whom he buys them, and where his sister’s children are at school. 

In the great American drama the Gospel of the Pistol is exten- 
sively preached. Here the moral is pointed with revolvers, and the 
tale adorned with the bowie-knife. 

The curtain comes down upon a free fight, and shooting all round 
at the conclusion of every act but the last, and that ends without 
gunpowder smoke simply because virtue is triumphant, the hero has 
been shot as much as is convenient, and there are no more bad people 
to kill. This sort of thing goes round the country, north and south, 
east and west, and round and round again. I have, in my mind’s eyea 
“great American drama” which has been going round and round in 
this way for six years. If the pistols were taken out of it, it would not 
run a week anywhere. The pistol is the thing—not the play. There was 
@ great American drama here (where I write) last month, and huge 
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posters, illustrating its most attractive scenes, may still be found on 
our dead walls and hoardings. Six “ situations” are grouped around 
a smirking portrait of the great American actor who fills the 
title rile, as he appears fresh from the barber's hands, and in these 
half-dozen cuts there are e/even pistols, all on active service. He also 
is going round and round and round revolv(er)ing. 

The law bearing upon homicide in self-defence is founded upon 
our own, but has been emasculated by judicial decisions made in 
unsettled places, in wild times, and for lawless people—by which I 
mean people who had not organised systems for the prevention and 
punishment of crime, to which they had surrendered the rights of 
self-defence and self-assertion. The broad rule is that “a person 
having reasonable apprehension of great personal violence involving 
imminent peril to life or limb, may protect himself even at the 
expense of his assailant’s life, if necessary.” It must appear that 
the slayer had no other possible or at least probable means of 
escaping, and that his act was one of necessity. And this is sound 
enough, but it will be readily understood that there will be wide 
differences of opinion in so wide a country as to what circumstances 
may create reasonable apprehension of great personal violence. For 
example, if in New York two merchants have a dispute and use 
warm language, and one of them puts his hand behind him, it will be 
supposed that he is seeking his pocket-handkerchief, and there will 
probably be no bloodshed. But should the same thing occur (say) 
in New Orleans, the other man would instantly draw his pistol and 
shoot. It is the custom in that part of the country to go armed, and 
to inflict death for a trivial affront, or for perhaps what was not 
intended as an affront at all, and so the slightest gesture is a threat 
of “ great personal violence.” 

A recently published biography of a Carolina family known as the 
“ fighting Alstons,” whose male members were fated to “ die in their 
boots,” sounds a keynote which vibrates more or less distinctly through- 
out the South. The Alstons are presented to us as types of chivalry, 
and patterns of all that high-toned gentlemen should aspire to be. 
Once upon a time one of them was touched upon the shoulder with a 
riding-whip, by a person who mistook him for an acquaintance, and 
who apologised for the error as soon as it was discovered. The 
“ fighting Alston” took the whip out of his hand, slashed him across 
the face with it, and said, “ Vow, sir, your apology is accepted.” 
The South is still full of men who think this highly “chivalrous.” It 
is full of men who, if they happened to make such a mistake as is 
above recorded, would not apologise for it. The fear of being 
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thought afraid would seal their lips. They would rather be taken 
for a rowdy than run the risk of having their manhood tarnished bya 
frank apology. This fighting Alston was afraid that some one might 
say thereafter, “He has been struck with a whip, and the striker lives !” 
This particular trouble was settled, according to “the code,” in cold 
blood ; but the South is full of men who would not endure the delays 
or go through the preliminaries of the regular duel. The “difficulty” 
would pass into the gunpowder stage there and then. 

The last fighting Alston was in all respects a gentleman. He 
knew not fear, but shrank from bloodshed and hoped to die with his 
boots on. Chairman of a committee appointed by the Legislature of 
Georgia to investigate the condition of its Penitentiary, he showed the 
kindness and courage of his heart by making a report in the interests 
of the wretched felons consigned to forced labour in that institution ; 
but in doing so he had to blame a political ally (one of its farmers), 
a Mr. Cox. : It is not every Southern politician who would do an act 
liable to “hurt the party,” out of pure benevolence to a set of 
wretches who have not even a vote. Now, this report was either 
true, partly true, or false. Reason would say to the inculpated, 
“Set yourself right with your friends and neighbours by showing that 
you are slandered, and ¢hen punish the slanderer.” Chivalry, as it is 
understood in the South, will have nothing to do with argument. 
Somebody must be killed, and then it is all right. Mr. Cox wrote to 
Mr. Alston that he would kill him if he came to Atlanta. Thus 
challenged, of course he went there, and after a good deal of shooting 
in the treasurer’s office in the State House he was killed. I have 
not yet heard what effect this has had upon the treatment of convicts 
in the Penitentiary. The South is full of men who think that, as their 
advocate has been shot because he was their advocate, there is no 
necessity for further trouble in the premises. 

The idea that every sort of affront is to be washed out with 
blood appears to take root at a very early age. When Southern 
street boys quarrel, you never hear the formula so common else- 
where—*“ I'll punch your head,” or “‘I’ll go and tell my mar:” “T’ll rip 
you up,” or “I'll plug (put a ball into) you,” is the threat, and it must 
not be taken as an idle one. Last week I read of a coloured boy, 
aged eleven, who went home swelling with rage under some affront, 
and confided to his sister, aged thirteen, his intention of hitting the 
object of his wrath with a brick as soon as might be. She recom- 
mended shooting as preferable, and their father’s gun being at hand, 
and loaded, it was placed in position on the window sill, and fired at 


the enemy as he passed. 
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In the sober state of Massachusetts, in the proper city of Boston, 
a child quarrelled with another child, went home for his father’s 
pistol, returned with it, and deliberately killed his playfellow. 

With such a spirit abroad, it is natural that angry people should not 
trust each other. I believe that in the days of chivalry a knight who 
struck his foe before he had time to draw was deemed guilty of a “ felon 
blow,” for which, even if it were not fatal, he was liable to lose his 
spurs and his right hand at the gallows. The pistol knows no such 
courtesy. “Fire first and fire low” is the order of the day. Mr. A. 
and Mr. B., old schoolmates and partners in business, had a dispute 
about money matters, and said A., “ If that’s your idea of business, 
it isn’t mine.” In saying this he raised his hands as though to put 
his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, whereupon B. shot and 
killed him. 3B. was tried for murder and acquitted. He was, so the 
jury thought, in reasonable apprehension of great personal violence. 
He had been so for many years, as he proved in his defence that he 
always carried loaded Derringers. 

C. and D., both youths under age, had a difficulty on the door- 
steps of the latter’s house. D., threatened with personal chastise- 
ment, ran into the hall and came back armed with acane. C. drew 
his pistol, took steady aim, and blew his brains out. He, too, was 
acquitted. If anyone had told him the day before that he would 
ever, under any circumstances, profess himself afraid of a cane, he 
would probably have called him out for such an insult to his manhood. 
But he pleaded his fear before a jury, and it saved him. 

The safety of the person under apprehension of great personal vio- 
lence is, it appears, to be assured not only at the expense of the life of 
his assailant, but at the risk of bystanders and all others within range. 

Magazine Street is one of the principal wholesale business 
thoroughfares in New Orleans. The foot pavement is thronged with 
clerks receiving goods, clerks despatching goods, clerks marking 
goods, country customers looking after sales, making purchases, gos- 
siping ; draymen and mules at their chronic differences ; drummers 
(bagmen), loafers, and the inevitable street boy in full force. More- 
over, down Magazine Street runs a car track by which ladies and 
children from the most fashionable part of the city make their way to 
the happy hunting grounds of Canal Street—the Vanity Fair of the 
Crescent City. Well, close to the junction of Poydras and Magazine 
Streets, and consequently where the crowd is thickest, Mr. E. calls 
upon Mr. F.on a matter of business. They each have a pencil 
behind an ear, of course, and—as naturally—a pistol. in the usual 
flank pocket. ‘Call on a man of business at his place of business 
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in the hours of business,” &c. &c., is all very well so far as it goes, 
but “ take your pistol with you” appears to be a proper addition in 
this civilisation. 

Mr. E. cannot settle that business with Mr. F., so he slaps his face, 
and then they “open fire” (as the papers have it)}—F. from his store, 
under cover of a breastwork of boxes, E. from the open ban- 
quette. According to one account, these tactics do not suit E. He 
thinks the crowded street is the proper battlefield, and, ‘Come out, 
you coward,” he shouts. FF. appears to have accepted the invitation, 
for he is shot down on the sidewalk whilst in the act of firing his 
fourth discharge. Two other balls fg into a gutter pipe and plough 
up acase within a few inches of the head of a respected citizen 
seated in the doorway of his store opposite. This one member of 
the local press publishes as a “due/,” and it may be taken as a sample 
case in all but one particular. Usually the belligerents don’t hurt 
each other, but some innocent passer-by—an old woman selling pea- 
nuts, ora newspaper boy shouting “ Picayune! Times /—full account 
of the murder of yesterday,” receive the errant lead. Mr. E. has been 
honourably acquitted ! 

On Mardi Gras, in an equally thronged locality, there was another 
fusilade, and again a principal was killed, but not until a peaceable 
doctor had got a shot through his foot. This is certainly an im- 
provement ; for if people must go shooting in the street, it is as well 
that they should shoot each other. Some time ago, two young 
persons in the best society, having had the misfortune to fall out, 
chose the staircase of the Opera House as the place, and entr’acte— 
when there were plenty of people coming up and down—as the 
time, for using their pistols. Wonderful to relate, no one was hurt. 
More wonderful still, the majesty of the law was satisfied with a fine 
of ten dollars. 

In to-day’s newspaper I find a paragraph headed “A Brave 
Action.” It relates how some boys jeered at a carter, whereupon he 
drew “his pistol” and fired into the crowd. He did not kill or 
wound anyone, and so nothing will be done to him, although it is 
an offence to discharge firearms within the city limits. In your poor 
old worn-out country he would probably go to the assizes for shooting 
with intent to do grievous bodily harm. 

It must not be supposed that the reckless use of the pistol is 
confined to the South. This section of the country has, indeed, an 
enviable notoriety in the premises, but does not by any means enjoy 
a monopoly. 

At the once decorous University of Princeton, where young 
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gentlemen are educated for the ministry in the Presbyterian Church, 
there was trouble between the Sophomore and Freshman classes, 
arising out of what is called “hazing” (Anglict, dudlying). This 
soon got into the pistol stage, and a Sophomore was killed. A 
friend of the slayer thus deposed at the coroner's inquest: “I 
advised him (the slayer) to cut the lining out of his pocket, to have 
his pistol there, cocked, in his right hand, and to slap —— (the 
slain) with his left.” In other words, one fully armed and ready, 
and seeking life, was to provoke a gesture which might give him 
thereafter the excuse of pretending that he thought himself in danger ! 
Having provoked anger, he was to profit by the provocation and kill! 
I cannot imagine anything more dastardly ; but the witness had been 
brought up in another school. He is said to have told his tale 
glibly, and without the slightest sense of shame. I do not think 
that either of these promising youths has been convicted of murder. 
There certainly has not been any hanging: and here it has to be 
admitted that they do hang for murder in the North, the reason 
being that most of the homicide there is of an unemotional character. 
In the South the execution of a white man is very rare for the obverse 
cause. Dove la Donna? is usually the first question to be asked. 

When this “tferrima causa belli does not exist, another fertile cause 
of strife—jolitics—supplies the quarrel and pulls the trigger. 
Whisky also is a prolific producer of difficulties, and here again the 
Press and the Stage hasten to glorify the drunkard. Drunkenness is 
to the American funny writer what breaches of the Seventh Com- 
mandment are to a French caricaturist. Nine-tenths of the funny 
law reports above mentioned turn upon drink. The accused is 
drunk, or the judge, or the principal witness, and the honours are 
always scored to the holder of the most liquor. The other night I 
saw a burlesque on 47. AL.S. Pinafore, the fun in which consisted 
of making Sir J. Porter, K.C.B., a drunken German, and introducing 
several allusions to drinking and being drunk. The beery First 
Lord gets sea-sick, and instead of seeking the solace which his cabin 
grants, he goes through all the motions over the taffrail. This re- 
finement upon Mr. Gilbert’s arrangement was greeted with shouts of 
applause, and I am told that the version, of which it is one of the 
gems, is much better than the original. 

Refusing to drink with even a casual acquaintance is an affront 
for which pistols are commonly drawn, and in many cities I could 
name no commercial transaction is complete without a drink be- 
tween the parties. They go to a bar as though it were a notary’s 
office, and the bargain is sealed with whisky. Under these condi- 
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tions one may be unsteady in the public street at midday without 
any detriment to one’s social or professional position ; and conse- 
quently when such unsteadiness leads to the use of pistols it is not 
considered that ¢wo offences have been committed, but, on the con- 
trary, that no harm has been done. The argument runs somewhat 
in this way: “ He was tight ”—“ he shot because he was tight ”—he 
had a right to be “tight ”—ergo, “he had a right to shoot.” 

One of the excuses usually given for carrying concealed weapons 
is the insufficiency of the police ; and the common justification offered 
for violent self-assertion is the difficulty, amounting often to impos- 
sibility, of obtaining legal redress for personal wrongs. A case of 
assault, which in England would be disposed of the next morning 
before a police magistrate, would in most of the States drag over a 
week in its preliminary stage, be sent to a jury, and if the parties 
(or either of them) were well off, two or three trials might be had, 
and a year be wasted before a final verdict could be arrived at. There 
are indications abroad that the American people are becoming dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which their criminal law is administered, 
but this dissatisfaction springs from causes too numerous to be dis- 
cussed at the end of an article. There are also indications abroad 
that they are getting tired of the pistol as an article of dress. In 
New Orleans a City Ordinance has been passed, under which every 
man visiting a place of public resort must submit to be searched for 
concealed weapons by the police. At a recent third-rate public ball 
ninety-three deadly weapons were taken care of under this enactment ! 
In the State of Georgia an almost prohibitory licence tax is imposed 
upon the vendors of pocket instruments of destruction by fire or 
steel. The cry all over the South and West is for severer laws and 
firmer judges. This, I think, is a mistake. When society has not 
made up its mind to consider an action as odious, severity of the 
law merely leads to evasion of justice. When you hanged for sheep- 
stealing, juries would not convict. Of two evils, they preferred 
perjury to what they thought was murder. 

Society must be educated upon this subject, beginning at the 
top. As soon as the man who calls himself a gentleman is taught 
that to “shoot first and fire low” is the act of a coward, and to 
quarrel in public places the mark of a ruffian, the common rowdy can 
be very easily dealt with. Let it once be considered “ bad tone” to 
carry a pistol, and the end is near. 

ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


New Orleans. 
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NOTE ON THE HISTORICAL PLAY 
OF KING EDWARD II]. 


Part II. 


UT if for a moment we may fancy that here and there we have 
caught such an echo of Marlowe as may have fallen from the 
lips of Shakespeare in his salad days, in his period of poetic pupilage, 
we have but a very little way to go forward before we come upon 
indisputable proof that the pupil was one of feebler hand and fainter 
voice than Shakespeare. Let us take the passage on poetry, be- 
ginning— 
Now, Lodowick, invocate ' some golden Muse 
To bring thee hither an enchanted pen ; 


and so forth. No scholar in English poetry but will recognise at 
once the flat and futile imitation of Marlowe; not of his great 
general style alone, but of one special and transcendent passage 
which can never be too often quoted :— 


If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
Their minds, and muses on admiréd themes ; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit ; 

If these had made one poem’s period, 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest. * 


Infinite as is the distance between the long roll of these mighty 
lines and the thin tinkle of their feeble imitator’s, yet we cannot 


1A pre-Shakespearean word, and proper to the academic school of play 
wrights. 
2 The First Part of Tamburlaine the Great, Act v. Sc. ii. 
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choose but catch the ineffectual note of a would-be echo in the 
speech of the King to his parasite— 


For so much moving hath a poet’s pen, etc. etc. 


It is really not worth while to transcribe the poor meagre versicles 
at length : but a glance at the text will show how much fitter was 
their author to continue the tradition of Peele than to emulate the 
innovations of Marlowe. In the speeches that follow there is much 
pretty verbiage after the general manner of Elizabethan sonnetteers, 
touched here and there with something of a higher tone; but the 
whole scene drags, flags, halts onward at such a languid rate, that to 
pick out all the prettiest lines by way of sample would give a favour- 
able impression but too likely to be reversed on further and fuller 
acquaintance. 


Forget not to set down, how passionate, 

How heart-sick, and how full of languishment, 
Her beauty makes me. wie 

Write on, while I peruse her in my thoughts. 
Her voice to music, or the nightingale ; 

To music every summer-leaping swain 
Compares his sunburnt lover when she speaks ; 
And why should I speak of the nightingale ? 
The nightingale sings of adulterate wrong ; 
And that, compared, is too satirical : 

For sin, though sin, would not be so esteemed ; 
But rather virtue sin, sin virtue deemed. 

Her hair, far softer than the silkworm’s twist, 
Like as a flattering glass,! doth make more fair 
The yellow amber :—Zike a flattering glass 
Comes in too soon ; for, writing of her eyes, 





! No Sham Shakespearean worthy of his Society will question the weight of 
evidence here supplied for identity of authorship between the two contemporary 
plays of King Edward III, and King Richard JJ. Compare the identity of 
phrase—and of a phrase so remarkably important, so daringly original—between 
this passage and one in the trial scene (Act iv. Scene i.) of the latter play, pub- 
lished two years later (1598) than this on which we are engaged. 


O flattering glass, 
Like to my followers in prosperity, 
Thou dost beguile me ! 


Could any fool want further witness in support of his theory? or any dunce 
CEdipus—Swellfoot the Swaggerer-—-misbegotten by impudence her bastard on 
ignorance his mother (see Carlyle)—hesitate to claim as his meed the crown of 
thistles due as fodder to the gullet or as garland to the ears of the foredoomed 
foundling who after many days was thus to read the riddle of the Sham Shake- 


spearean Sphinx ? 
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I'll say that like a glass they catch the sun, 
And thence the hot reflection doth rebound 
Against my breast, and burns the heart within. 
Ah, what a world of descant makes my soul 
Upon this voluntary ground of love ! 


“Pretty enough, very pretty! but” exactly as like and as near the 
style of Shakespeare’s early plays as is the style of Constable’s 
sonnets to that of Shakespeare’s. Unless we are to assign to the 
Master every unaccredited song, sonnet, elegy, tragedy, comedy, and 
farce of his period, which bears the same marks of the same date— 
a date, like our own, of too prolific and imitative production—as we 
find inscribed on the greater part of his own early work ; unless we 
are to carry even as far as this the audacity and arrogance of our 
sciolism, we must somewhere make a halt—and it must be on the 
near side of such an attribution as that of Xing Edward JIT. to the 
hand of Shakespeare. 

With the disappearance of the poetic pimp and the entrance of 
the unsuspecting Countess, the style rises yet again—and really, this 
time, much to the author’s credit. It would need a very fine touch 
from a very powerful hand to improve on the delicacy and dexterity 
of the prelude or overture to the King’s avowal of adulterous love. 
But when all is said, though very delicate and very dexterous, it is 
not forcible work ; I do not mean by forcible the same as violent, 
spasmodic, emphatic beyond the modesty of nature; a poet is of 
course only to be commended, and that heartily, for keeping within 
this bound ; but he is not to be commended for coming short of it. 
This whole scene is full of mild and temperate beauty, of fanciful yet 
earnest simplicity ; but the note of it, the expression, the dominant 
key of the style, is less appropriate to the utterance of a deep and 
deadly passion than—at the utmost—of what modern tongues might 
call a strong and rather dangerous flirtation. Passion, so to speak, 
is quite out of this writer's call ; the depths and heights of acta as 
of womanly emotion are alike beyond his reach. 


Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
He turns to favour and to prettiness. 


“To favour and to prettiness”; the definition of his utmost 
merit and demerit, his final achievement and shortcoming, is here 
complete and exact. Witness the sweet quiet example of idyllic 
work which I extract from a scene beginning in the regular amogbean 
style of ancient pastoral, 
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Edward. Thou hear’st me say that I do dote on thee. 
Countess. If on my beauty, take it if thou canst : 

Though little, I do prize it ten times less ; 

If on my virtue, take it if thou canst ; 

For virtue’s store by giving doth augment ; 

Be it on what it will that I can give 

And thou canst take away, inherit it. 
Edward. It is thy beauty that I would enjoy. 
Countess. O, were it painted, I would wipe it off, 

And dispossess myself to give it thee : 

But, sovereign, it is soldered to my life ; 

Take one and both ; for like an humble shadow 

It haunts the sunshine of my summer’s life. 
Edward. But thou may’st lend it me to sport withal. 
Countess. As easy may my intellectual soul 

Be lent away, and yet my body live, 

As lend my body, palace to my soul, 

Away from her, and yet retain my soul. 

My body is her bower, her court, her abbey, 

And she an angel, pure, divine, unspotted ; 

If I should lend her house, my lord, to thee, 

I kill my poor soul, and my poor soul me. 


Once more, this last couplet is very much in the style of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets ; nor is it wholly unlike even the dramatic style of 
Shakespeare in his youth—and some dozen other poets or poeticules 
of the time. But throughout this part of the play the recurrence of 
a faint and intermittent resemblance to Shakespeare is more fre- 
quently noticeable than elsewhere.' A student of imperfect memory 
but not of defective intuition might pardonably assign such couplets, 
on hearing them cited, to the master-hand itself; but such a student 
would be likelier to refer them to the sonnetteer than to the dramatist. 
And a casual likeness to the style of Shakespeare’s sonnets is not 
exactly sufficient evidence to warrant such an otherwise unwarrant- 
able addition or appendage to the list of Shakespeare’s plays. 

A little further on we come upon the first and last passage which 
does actually recall by its wording a famous instance of the full and 
ripened style of Shakespeare. 

He that doth clip or counterfeit your stamp 
Shall die, my lord: and will your sacred self 
Commit high treason ’gainst the King of heaven, 
To stamp his image in forbidden metal, 


Forgetting ycur allegiance and your oath? 
In violating marriage’ sacred law 





1 It may be worth a remark that the word ower is constantly used as a 
dissyllable ; another note of archaic debility or insufficiency in metre, 
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You break a greater honour than yourself ; 
To be a king is of a younger house 

Than to be married : your progenitor, 
Sole reigning Adam on the universe, 

By God was honoured for a married man, 
But not by him anointed for a king. 


Every possible reader, I suppose, will at once bethink himself of 
the famous passage in Measure for Measure which here may seem to 


be faintly prefigured : 
It were as good 
To pardon him that hath from nature stolen 
A man already made, as to remit 
Their saucy sweetness, that do coin heaven’s image 
In stamps that are forbid ; 


and the very difference of style is not wider than the gulf which gapes 
between the first style of Shakespeare and the last. But men of 
Shakespeare’s stamp, I venture to think, do not thus repeat them- 
selves. The echo of the passage in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
describing the girlish friendship of Hermia and Helena, which we find 
in the first act of Zhe Two Noble Kinsmen, describing the like girlish 
friendship of Emilia and Flavina, is an echo of another sort. Both, 
I need hardly say, are unquestionably Shakespeare’s ; but the fashion 
in which the matured poet retouches and completes the sketch of his 
earlier years—composes an oil painting, as it were, from the hints and 
suggestions of a water-colour sketch long since designed and long 
since half forgotten—is essentially different from the mere verbal and 
literal trick of repetition which sciolists might think to detect in the 
present instance. Again we must needs fall back on the inevitable 
and indefinable test of style ; a test which could be of no avail if we 
were foolish enough to appeal to scholiasts and their attendant 
dunces, but which should be of some avail if we appeal to experts 
and their attentive scholars ; and by this test we can but remark 
that neither the passage in 4 Midsummer Nights Dream nor the 
corresponsive passage in Zhe Two Noble Kinsmen could have been 
written by any hand known to us but Shakespeare’s ; whereas the 
passage in King Edward JI. might as certainly have been written 
by any one out of a dozen poets then living, as the answering passage 
in Measure for Measure could assuredly have been written by Shake- 
speare alone. 

As on a first reading of the A/ippolytus of Euripides we feel that, 
for all the grace and freshness and lyric charm of its opening scenes, 
the claim of the poem to our ultimate approval or disapproval must 
needs depend on the success or failure of the first interview between 
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Theseus and his calumniated son ; and as on finding that scene to be 
feeble and futile and prosaic and verbose we feel that the poet who 
had a woman’s spite against women has here effectually and finally 
shown himself powerless to handle the simplest elements of masculine 
passion, of manly character and instinct ; so in this less important 
case we feel that the writer, having ventured on such a subject as the 
compulsory temptation of a daughter by a father, who has been en- 
trapped into so shameful an undertaking through the treacherous 
exaction of an equivocal promise unwarily confirmed by an incon- 
siderate oath, must be judged by the result of his own enterprise ; 
must fall or stand as a poet by its failure or success. And his failure 
is only not complete ; he is but just redeemed from utter discomfiture 
by the fluency and simplicity of his equable but inadequate style. 
Here as before we find plentiful examples of the gracefully conven- 
tional tone current among the lesser writers of the hour. 


Warwick. How shall I enter on this graceless errand ? 
I must not call her child ; for where’s the father 
That will in such a suit seduce his child ? 
Then, Wife of Salisbury, —shall I so begin ? 
No, he’s my friend ; and where is found the friend 
That will do friendship such endamagement ? '— 
Neither my daughter, nor my dear friend’s wife, 
I am not Warwick, as thou think’st I am, 
But an attorney from the court of hell ; 
That thus have housed my spirit in his form 
To do a message to thee from the king. 


This beginning is fair enough, if not specially fruitful in promise ; 
but the verses following are of the flattest order of commonplace. 
Hay and grass and the spear of Achilles—of which tradition 


the moral is, 
What mighty men misdo, they can amend— 


these are the fresh and original types on which our little poet is com- 
pelled to fall back for support and illustration to a scene so full of 
terrible suggestion and pathetic possibility. 


The king will in his glory hide thy shame ; 

And those that gaze on him to find out thee 
Will lose their eyesight, looking on the sun. 
What can one drop of poison harm the sea, 

Whose hugy vastures can digest the ill 

And make it lose its operation ? 





Yet another non-Shakespearean word ; this time a Gallicism, 
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And so forth, and so forth ; ad Aibitum if not ad nauseam. Let 
us take but one or two more instances of the better sort. 


Countess. Unnatural besiege ! Woe me unhappy,' 
To have escaped the danger of my foes, 
And to be ten times worse invir’d by friends ! 


(Here we come upon two more words unknown to Shakespeare ;* 
besiege, as a noun substantive, and invired for envirored.) 


Hath he no means to stain my honest blood 

But to corrupt the author of my blood 

To be his scandalous and vile soliciter ? 

No marvel though the branches be infected, 

When poison hath encompasséd the roots ; 

No marvel though the leprous infant die, 

When the stern dam envenometh the dug. 

Why then, give sin a passport to offend, 

And youth the dangerous rein of liberty ; 

Blot out the strict forbidding of the law ; 

And cancel every canon that prescribes 

A shame for shame or penance for offence. 

No, let me die, if his too boisterous will 

Will have it so, before I will consent 

To be an actor in his graceless lust. 
Warwick, Why, now thou speak’st as I would have thee speak ; 

And mark how I unsay my words again. 

An honourable grave is more esteemed 

Than the polluted closet of a king ; 

The greater man, the greater is the thing, 

Be it good or bad, that he shall undertake ; 

An unreputed mote, flying in the sun, 

Presents a greater substance than it is ; 

The freshest summer’s day doth soonest taint 

The loathéd carrion that it seems to kiss ; 

Deep are the blows made with a mighty axe ; 

That sin doth ten times aggravate itself 

That is committed in a holy place ; 





1 An ingenious aspirant to the honour of admission into the Sham Shake- 
speare Society would here suggest as a conclusive proof of (Sham) Shakespearean 
authorship the occurrence of an equally uncommon and exactly parallel expression 
in the last scene of the 7wo Gentlemen of Verona :— 


‘ Julia, O me unhappy ! (Faints.) 

2 It may obviate any chance of mistake if I observe that here as elsewhere, 
when I mention the name that is above every name in English literature, I refer to 
the old Shakespeare, and not to the ‘“‘new Shakspere” ; a novus homo with 
whom I have no acquaintance, and with whom (if we may judge of a great—or a 
littlke—unknown after the appearance and the bearing of those who select him as 
a social sponsor for themselves and their literary catechumens) I can most sincerely 
assert that I desire to have none, 
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An evil deed, done by authority, 

Is sin, and subornation : Deck an ape 

In tissue, and the beauty of the robe 
Adds but the greater scorn unto the beast. 


(Here are four passably good lines, which vaguely remind the reader 
of something better read elsewhere ; a common case enough with the 
more tolerable work of small imitative poets.) 


A spacious field of reasons could I urge 

Between his glory, daughter, and thy shame : 

That poison shows worst in a golden cup ; 

Dark night seems darker by the lightning flash ; 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds ; 

And every glory that inclines to sin, 

The shame is treble by the opposite. 

So leave I, with my blessing in thy bosom ; 

Which then convert to a most heavy curse, 

When thou convert’st from honour’s golden name 

To the black faction of bed-blotting shame ! [Zxit. 
Countess. V'll follow thee :—' And when my mind turns so, 

My body sink my soul in endless woe ! [Z-xit. 


So much for the central and crowning scene, the test, the climax, 
the hinge on which the first part of this play turns ; and seems to me 
in turning, to emit but a feeble and rusty squeak. No probable 
reader will need to be reminded that the line which I have perhaps 
unnecessarily italicised appears also as the last verse in the ninety- 
fourth of those “ sugared sonnets” which we know were in circulation 
at the time of this play’s first appearance among Shakespeare’s “ private 
friends” ; in other words, which enjoyed such a kind of public privacy 
or private publicity as one or two among the most eminent English 
poets of our own day have occasionally chosen for some part of their 
work, to screen it for a while as under the shelter and the shade of 
crepuscular laurels, till ripe for the sunshine or the storm of public 
judgment. In the present case, this debateable verse looks to me 
more like a loan or maybe a theft from Shakespeare’s private store of 
undramatic verse than a misapplication by its own author to dramatic 
purposes of a line too apt and exquisite to endure without injury the 
transference from its original setting. 


! Here is another windfall for the Sham Shakespeareans. Compare with this 
the following parallel passages. 


Go on, Z'// follow thee. [Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 5. 
Master, go on; and / will follow thee, &c. [As You Like It, ii. 3. 


**T hope here be proofs.” 
VOL. CCXLV. NO. 1785. 
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The scene ensuing winds up the first part of this composite (or 
rather, in one sense of the word, incomposite) poem. It may, on the 
whole, be classed as something more than passably good: it is 
elegant, lively, even spirited in style ; showing at all events a marked 
advance upon the scene which I have already stigmatised as a failure 
—that which attempts to render the interview between Warwick and 
the King. It is hardly, however, I should say, above the highest 
reach of Greene or Peele at the smoothest and straightest of his 
flight. At its opening, indeed, we come upon a line which inevitably 
recalls one of the finest touches in a much later and deservedly more 
popular historical drama. On being informed by Derby that 


The king is in his closet, malcontent, 

For what I know not, but he gave in charge, 
Till after dinner, none should interrupt him ; 
The Countess Salisbury, and her father Warwick, 
Artois, and all, look underneath the brows ; 


on receiving, I say, this ominous intimation, the prompt and states- 
manlike sagacity of Audley leads him at once as by intuition to the 
inference thus eloquently expressed in a strain of thrilling and exalted 


poetry ; 
Undoubtedly, then something is amiss. 

Who can read this without a reminiscence of Sir Christopher 
Hatton’s characteristically cautious conclusion at sight of the mili- 
tary preparations arrayed against the immediate advent of the 
Armada ? 

I cannot but surmise—forgive, my friend, 
If the conjecture’s rash—I cannot but 
Surmise the state some danger apprehends ! 


With the entrance of the King the tone of this scene naturally rises— 
“in good time,” as most readers wili say. His’ brief interview with 
the two nobles has at least the merit of ease and animation. 


Derby. Befall my sovereign all my sovereign’s wish ! 

Edward. Ah, that thou wert a witch, to make it so! 

Derby. The emperor greeteth you. 

Edward. Would it were the countess! 

Derby. And hath accorded to your highness’ suit. 

Edward. Thou liest, she hath not : But I would she had! 

Audley. All love and duty to my lord the king ! 

Edward. Well, all but one is none :—What news with you ? 

Audley. I have, my liege, levied those horse and foot, 
According to your charge, and brought them hither. 

£dward. Then let those foot trudge hence upon those horse, 
According to their discharge, and begone, — 
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Derby, I’ll look upon the countess’ mind 
Anon. 
Derby. The countess’ mind, my liege ? 
Edward.. I mean, the emperor :—Leave me alone. 
Audley, What’s in his mind ? 
Derby. Let’s leave him to his humour. 
[Zxeunt DERBY and AUDLEY. 
Edward. Thus from the heart’s abundance speaks the tongue ; 
Countess for emperor ; And indeed, why not ? 
She is as zmferator over me ; 
And I to her 
Am as a kneeling vassal, that observes 
The pleasure or displeasure of her eye. 


In this little scene there is perhaps on the whole more general 
likeness to Shakespeare’s earliest manner than we can trace in any 
other passage of the play. But how much of Shakespeare’s earliest 
manner may be accounted the special and exclusive property of 
Shakespeare ? 

After this dismissal of the two nobles, the pimping poeticule, 
Villon manqué or (whom shall we call him? ) réussi, reappears with a 
message to Cesar (as the King is pleased to style himself) from “the 
more than Cleopatra’s match” (as he designates the Countess), to 
intimate that “ ere night she will resolve his majesty.” Hereupon an 
unseasonable “drum within” provokes Edward to the following 
remonstrance : 

‘What drum is this, that thunders forth this march, 
To start the tender Cupid in my bosom ? 
Poor sheepskin, how it brawls with him that beateth it ! 


Go, break the thundering parchment bottom out, 
And I will teach it to conduct sweet lines 


(“That’s bad ; conduct sweet lines is bad.”) 


Unto the bosom of a heavenly nymph : 

For I will use it as my writing-paper ; 

And so reduce him, from a scolding drum, 
To be the herald, and dear counsel-bearer, 
Betwixt a goddess and a mighty king. 

Go, bid the drummer learn to touch the lute, 
Or hang him in the braces of his drum ;' 





1 The following phrase occurs in King Fohn, Act v. Sc. 2; 
And even at hand a drum is ready braced 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 
argal, according to Dogberry minor, Elbow junior, and the other Sham Shake- 
spearean sheep who compose the critical flock of Panurge, this play was necessarily 
written by the author of that play. Q. E. D. 
Z2 
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For now we think it an uncivil thing 

To trouble heaven with such harsh resounds. 
Away ! j2xit LopowIck. 
The quarrel that I have requires no arms 

But these of mine ; and these shall meet my foe 
In a deep march of penetrable groans ; 

My eyes shall be my arrows ; and my sighs 
Shall serve me as the vantage of the wind 

To whirl away my sweet’st ' artillery : 

Ah, but, alas, she wins the sun of me, 

For that is she herself ; and thence it comes 
That poets term the wanton warrior blind ; 

But love hath eyes as judgment to his steps, 
Till too much lovéd glory dazzles them. 


Hereupon Lodowick introduces the Black Prince (that is to be), 
and “ retires to the door.” The following scene opens well, with a 
tone of frank and direct simplicity. 


Edward. 1 see the boy. O, how his mother’s face, 
Moulded in his, corrects my strayed desire, 
And rates my heart, and chides my thievish eye ; 
Who, being rich enough in seeing her, 
Yet seeks elsewhere : and basest theft is that 
Which cannot check itself on poverty. — 
Now, boy, what news? 
Prince. 1 have assembled, my dear lord and father, 
The choicest buds of all our English blood, 
For our affairs in France ; and here we come 
To take direction from your majesty. 
Edward. Still do I see in him delineate 
His mother’s visage ; those his eyes are hers, 
Who, looking wistly ? on me, made me blush ; 
For faults against themselves give evidence : 
Lust is a fire ; and men, like lanterns, show 
Light lust within themselves even through themselves. 
Away, loose silks of wavering vanity ! 
Shall the large limit of fair Brittany* 
By me be overthrown ? and shall I not 
Master this little mansion of myself? 
Give me an armour of eternal steel ; 





? Surely, for szweet’st we should read swé/t’st. 
3 This word occurs but once in Shakespeare— 


And speaking it, he wistly looked on me; (King Richard Z/. Act v. Sc. 4.) 


and in such a case a mere &rat Aeyduevov can carry no weight of evidence with it 
worth any student’s consideration. 

* This form is used four times by Shakespeare as the equivalent of Bretagne ; 
once only, in one of his latest plays, as a synonym for Britain. 
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I go to conquer kings. And shall I then 
Subdue myself, and be my enemy’s friend ? 

It must not be.—Come, boy, forward, advance ! 
Let’s with our colours sweep the air of France. 


Here Lodowick announces the approach of the Countess “with a 
smiling cheer.” 


Edward. Why, there it goes ! that very smile of hers 
Hath ransomed captive France ; and set the king, 
The dauphin, and the peers, at liberty. — 
Go, leave me, Ned, and revel with thy friends. 
[Zxit PRINCE. 

Thy mother is but black ; and thou, like her, 
Dost put into my mind how foul she is. 
Go, fetch the countess hither in thy hand, 
And let her chase away these winter clouds ; 
For she gives beauty both to heaven and earth. 

[Zxit LoDowIck. 
The sin is more, to hack and hew poor men, 
Than to embrace in an unlawful bed 
The register of all rarieties ' 
Since leathern Adam till this youngest hour. 


Re-enter LODOWICK with the COUNTESS. 
Go, Lodowick, put thy hand into my purse, 
Play, spend, give, riot, waste ; do what thou wilt, 
So thou wilt hence awhile, and leave me here. 
[Zxit LopowIck. 


Having already, out of a desire and determination to do no possible 
injustice to the actual merits of this play in the eyes of any reader 
who might never have gone over the text on which I had to comment, 
exceeded in no small degree the limits I had intended to impose 
upon my task in the way of citation, I shall not give so full a tran- 
script from the next and last scene between the Countess and the 
King. 
Edward. Now, my soul’s playfellow ! art thou come 
To speak the more than heavenly word of yea 
To my cbjection in thy beauteous love ? 


(Again, this singular use of the word odjection in the sense of offer 
or proposal has no parallel in the plays of Shakespeare.) 


Countess. My father on his blessing hath commanded — 
Edward. That thou shalt yield to me. 





' Another word indiscoverable in any genuine play of Shakespeare’s, though 
not (I believe) unused on occasion by some among the poets contemporary with 
his earlier years. 
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Countess. Ay, dear my liege, your due. 
Edward. And that, my dearest love, can be no less 
Than right for right, and render ' love for love. 
Countess. Than wrong for wrong, and endless hate for hate. 
But, sith I see your majesty so bent, 
That my unwillingness, my husband’s love, 
Your high estate, nor no respect respected, 
Can be my help, but that your mightiness 
Will overbear and awe these dear regards, 
I bind my discontent to my content, 
And what I would not I’ll compel I will ; 
Provided that yourself remove those lets 
That stand between your highness’ love and mine. 
Edward. Name them, fair countess, and by heaven I will. 
Countess. It is their lives, that stand between our love, 
That I would have choked up, my sovereign. 
Edward. Whose lives, my lady ? 
Countess. My thrice loving liege, 
Your queen, and Salisbury my wedded husband ; 
Who living have that title in our love 
That we can not bestow but by their death, 
Edward, Thy opposition ? is beyond our law. 
Countess. So is your desire: If the law * 
Can hinder you to execute the one, 
Let it forbid you to attempt the other : 
I cannot think you love me as you say 
Unless you do make good what you have sworn. 
Edward. No more : thy husband and the queen shall die. 
Fairer thou art by far than Hero was ; 
Beardless Leander not so strong as I : 
He swom an easy current for his love ; 
But I will, through a helly spout of blood, * 
Arrive that Sestos where my Hero lies. 





1 This word was perhaps unnecessarily altered by our good Capell to ‘‘ tender.” 

* Yet another and a singular misuse of a word never so used or misused by 
Shakespeare. 

* Qu. Why, so is your desire : If that the law, etc. ? 

* Sic. I should once have thought it impossible that any mortal ear could 
endure the shock of this unspeakable and incomparable verse, and find in the 
passage which contains it an echo or a trace of the “music, wit, and oracle” of 
Shakespeare. But in those days I had yet to learn what manner of ears are 
pricked up to listen ‘‘ when rank Thersites opes his mastic jaws” in criticism of 
Homer or of Shakespeare. In a corner of the preface to an edition of ‘‘ Shak- 
spere ” which bears on its title-page the name (correctly spelt) of Queen Victoria’s 
youngest son prefixed to the name I have just transcribed, a small pellet of dry 
dirt was flung upwards at me from behind by the ‘‘ able editor ” thus irritably 
impatient to figure in public as the volunteer valet or literary lackey of Prince 
Leopold. Hence I gathered the edifying assurance that this aspirant to the 
honours of literature in livery had been reminded of my humbler attempts in litera- 
ture without a livery by the congenial music of certain four-footed fellow-critics and 
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(Shakespeare, we may observe, does once—but once only—make 
usé of the word arrive in this obsolete active sense. 


But, ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Ceesar cried, Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 
[Fulius Caesar, Act i. Sc. 2.) 


Countess. Nay, you'll do more ; you'll make the river too 
With their heartbloods that keep our love asunder ; 
Of which my husband and your wife are twain. 
Edward. Thy beauty makes them guilty of their death 
And gives in evidence that they shall die ; 
Upon which verdict I their judge condemn them. 
Countess. O perjured beauty ! more corrupted judge ! 
When, to the great star-chamber o’er our heads, 
The universal sessions calls to count 
This packing evil, we both shall tremble for it. 
Edward, What says my fair love ? is she resolute? 
Countess. Resolute to be dissolved :' and, therefore, this ; 
Keep but thy word, great king, and I am thine. 
Stand where thou dost ; I’ll part a little from thee ; 
And see how I will yield me to thy hands. 
Here by my side do hang my wedding knives ; 
Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 
And learn by me to find her where she lies : 
And with the other I’ll despatch my love, 
Which now lies fast asleep within my heart ; 
When they are gone, then I’ll consent to love. 


Such genuinely good wine as this needs no bush. But from this 
point onwards I can find nothing especially commendable in the 
remainder of the scene except its brevity. The King of course 


feliow-lodgers of his own in the neighbourhood of Hampstead Heath. Especially 
and most naturally had their native woodnotes wild recalled to the listening biped 
(whom partial nature had so far distinguished from the herd) the deep astonish- 
ment and the due disgust with which he had discovered the unintelligible fact that 
to men so ignorant of music or the laws of music in verse as my presumptuous and 
pitiable self the test of metrical harmony lay not in an appeal to the fingers but 
only in an appeal to the ear—‘‘ the ear which he”’ (that is, which the present writer) 
‘*makes so much of—AND WHICH SHOULD BE LONG TO MEASURE SHAKE- 
SPEARE.” Here then the great Sham Shakespearean secret is out at last. Had I 
but known in time my lifelong error in thinking that a capacity to estimate the 
refinements of word-music was not to be gauged by length of ear, by hairiness of 
ear, or by thickness of ear, but by delicacy of ear alone, I should as soon have 
thought of measuring my own poor human organs against those of the president or 
leader of the herd as of questioning his indisputable right to lay down the law to 
all who agree with his great fundamental theorem—that the longest ear is the 
most competent to judge of metre. Habemus confitentem asinum. 

‘! A Latin pun, or rather a punning Latinism,‘not altogether out of Shake- 
speare’s earliest line. But see the note preceding this one. 
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abjures his purpose, and of course compares the Countess with 
Lucretia to the disadvantage of the Roman matron ; summons his 
son, Warwick, and the attendant lords; appoints each man his post 
by sea or land; and starts for Flanders in a duly moral and military 
state of mind. 

Here ends the first part of the play; and with it all possible in- 
dication, though never so shadowy, of the possible shadowy presence 
of Shakespeare. At the opening of the third act we are thrown 
among a wholly new set of characters and events, all utterly out of 
all harmony and keeping with all that has gone before. Edward 
alone survives as nominal protagonist; but this survival—assuredly 
not of the fittest—is merely the survival of the shadow of a name. 
Anything more pitifully crude and feeble, more helplessly inartistic 
and incomposite, than this process or pretence of juncture where 
there is no juncture, this infantine shifting and shuffling of the 
scenes and figures, it is impossible to find among the rudest and 
weakest attempts of the dawning or declining drama in its first or 
second childhood. 

It is the less necessary to analyse at any length the three remain- 
ing acts of this play, that the work has already been done to my hand, 
and well done, by Charles Knight; who, though no professed critic 
or esoteric expert in Shakespearean letters, approved himself by dint 
of sheer honesty and conscience worth more than the whole rotten 
body of a Sham Shakespeare Society from loggerhead to trundle- 
tail. To his edition of Shakespeare I therefore refer all readers 
desirous of further excerpts than I care to give. 

The first scene of the third act is a storehouse of contemporary 
commonplace. Nothing fresher than such stale pot-pourri as the 
following is to be gathered up in thin sprinklings from off the dry 
flat soil. A messenger informs the French king that he has descried 


off shore 
The proud armado (sic) of King Edward’s ships ; 
Which at the first, far off when I did ken, 
Seemed as it were a grove of withered pines ; 
But, drawing on, their glorious bright aspect, 
Their streaming ensigns wrought of coloured silk, 
Like to a meadow full of sundry flowers, 
Adorns the naked bosom of the earth ; 


and so on after the exactest and therefore feeblest fashion of the Pre- 
Marlowites; with equal regard, as may be seen, for grammar and for 
sense in the construction of his periods. The narrative of a sea-fight 
ensuing on this is pitiable beyond pity and contemptibly beneath 
contempt. 
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In the next scene we have a flying view of peasants in flight, 
with a description of five cities on fire not undeserving of its place in 
the play, immediately after the preceding sea-piece: but relieved by 
such wealth of pleasantry as marks the following jest, in which the 
most purblind eye will be the quickest to discover a touch of the 
genuine Shakespearean humour. 


1st Frenchman, What, is it quarter-day, that you remove, 


And carry bag and baggage too ? 
2nd Frenchman. Quarter-day ? ay, and quartering-day, I fear. (Euge !) 


The scene of debate before Cressy is equally flat and futile, vulgar 
and verbose; a scolding-match worthy of some pseudocritical Society 
when assembled in conclave (or incarnate in type) for the demolition 
of an absent and unconscious antagonist, till one or two presiding 
spirits, enkindled by the fiery fray, plunge headlong or rise rapidly to 
the point where blockhead melts in blackguard or blackguard sub- 
sides into blockhead. Yet in this Sham Shakespearean scene of our 
present poeticule’s I have noted one genuine Shakespearean word, 
“solely singular for its singleness.” 


So may thy temples with Bellona’s hand 
Be still adorned with laurel victory ! 


In this notably inelegant expression of goodwill we find the same 
use of the word “laurel” as an adjective and epithet of victory 
which thus confronts us in the penultimate speech of the third scene 
in the first act of Antony and Cleopatra. 

Upon your sword 


Sit laurel victory, and smooth success 
Be strewed before your feet ! 


There is something more (as less there could not be) of spirit and 
movement in the battle-scene where Edward refuses to send relief to 
his son, wishing the prince to win his spurs unaided, and earn the 
firstfruits of his fame single-handed against the heaviest odds; but 
the forcible feebleness of a minor poet’s fancy shows itself amusingly 
in the mock stoicism and braggart philosophy of the King’s reassur- 
ing reflection, “ We have more sons than one.” 

In the first and third scenes of the fourth act we may concede 
some slight merit to the picture of a chivalrous emulation in magnani- 
mity between the Duke of Burgundy and his former fellow-student, 
whose refusal to break his parole as a prisoner extorts from his friend 
the concession refused to his importunity as an envoy: but the 
execution is by no means worthy of the subject. 


Ser See tt ae a a a ee 


Peter tS Ss 


— 
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The limp loquacity of long-winded rhetoric, so natural to men 
and soldiers in an hour of emergency, which distinguishes the dia- 
logue between the Black Prince and Audley on the verge of battle, 
is relieved by this one last touch of quasi-Shakespearean thought or 
style discoverable in the play of which I must presently take a short 
—and a long—farewell. 


Death’s name is much more mighty than his deeds : 
Thy parcelling this power hath made it more. 

As many sands as these my hands can hold 

Are but my handful of so many sands ; 

Then all the world—and call it but a power— 
Easily ta’en up, and! quickly thrown away ; 

But if I stand to count them sand by sand 

The number would confound my memory 

And make a thousand millions of a task 

Which briefly is no more indeed than one. 

These quartered squadrons and these regiments 
Before, behind us, and on either hand, 

Are but a power : When we name a man, 

His hand, his foot, his head, have several strengths ; 
And being all but one self instant strength, 

Why, all this many, Audley, is but one, 

And we can call it all but one man’s strength. 

He that hath far to go tells it by miles ; 

If he should tell the steps, it kills his heart ; 

The drops are infinite that make a flood, 

And yet, thou know’st, we call it but a rain. 

There is but one France, one king of France,? 

That France hath no more kings ; and that same king 
Hath but the puissant legion of one king ; 

And we have one : Then apprehend no odds ; 

For one to one is fair equality. 


Bien coupé, mal cousu; such is the most favourable verdict I can 
pass on this voluminous effusion of a spirit smacking rather of the 
schools than of the field. The first six lines or so might pass muster 
as the early handiwork of Shakespeare; the rest has as little of his 
manner as his matter, his metre as his style. 

The poet can hardly be said to rise again after this calamitous 
collapse. We find in the rest of this scene nothing better worth 
remark than such poor catches at a word as this; 


And let those milkwhite messengers of time 
Show thy time’s learning in this dangerous time ; 





* The simple substitution of the word ‘‘ is” for the word ‘‘ and ” would rectify 
the grammar here—were that worth while. 
2 Qu. So there is but one France, etc. ? 
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a villainous trick of verbiage which went nigh now and then to affect 
the adolescent style of Shakespeare, and which happens to find itself 
as admirably as unconsciously burlesqued in two lines of this very 
scene: 

I will not give a penny for a life, 

Nor half a halfpenny 


(Half a halfpenny, I presume, is Sham Shakespearean for a farthing.) 
to shun grim death. 


The verses intervening are smooth, simple, and passably well 
worded; indeed the force of elegant commonplace cannot well go 
further than in such lines as these. 


Thyself art bruised and bent with many broils, 

And stratagems forepast with iron pens 

Are texéd ! in thine honourable face ; 

Thou art a married man in this distress, 

But danger woos me as a blushing maid ; 

Teach me an answer to this perilous time. 
Audley. To die is all as common as to live ; 

The one in choice, the other holds in chase ; 

For from the instant we begin to live 

We do pursue and hunt the time to die : 

First bud we, then we blow, and after seed ; 

Then presently we fall ; and as a shade 

Follows the body, so we follow death. 

If then we hunt for death, why do we fear it ? 

If we fear it, why do we follow it ? 


(Let me intimate a doubt in passing, whether Shakespeare would ever 
have put by the mouth of any but a farcical mask a query so pro- 
vocative of response from an Irish echo— “ Because we can’t help.”) 
If we do fear, with fear we do but aid 
The thing we fear to seize on us the sooner ; 


If we fear not, then no resolvéd proffer 
Can overthrow the limit of our fate : 


and so forth. Again the hastiest reader will have been reminded of 
a passage in the transcendent central scenes of Measure for Measure : 


Merely, thou art death’s fool ; 
For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet runn’st toward him still ; 


and hence also some may infer that this pitiful penny-whistle was 
blown by the same breath which in time gained power to fill that 
archangelic trumpet. Credat Zoilus Shakespearomastix, non ego. 


? Non-Shakespearean. 
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The next scene is something better than passable, but demands 
no special analysis and affords no necessary extract. We may. just 
observe as examples of style the play on words between the flight of 
hovering ravens and the flight of routed soldiers, and the description 
of the sudden fog 

Which now hath hid the airy floor of heaven, 


And made at noon a night unnatural 
Upon the quaking and dismayéd world. 


The interest rises again with the reappearance and release of 
Salisbury, and lifts the style for a moment to its own level. A tout 
seigneur tout honneur; the author deserves some dole of moderate 
approbation for his tribute to the national chivalry of a Frenchman 
as here exemplified in the person of Prince Charles. 

Of the two next scenes, in which the battle of Poitiers is so in- 
adequately “staged to the show,” I can only say that if any reader 
believes them to be the possible work of the same hand which set 
before all men’s eyes for all time the field of Agincourt, he will 
doubtless die in that belief, and go to his own place in the limbo of 
commentators. 

But a yet more flagrant effect of contrast is thrust upon our 
notice at the opening of the fifth act. If in all the historical 
groundwork of this play there is one point of attraction which we 
might have thought certain to stimulate the utmost enterprise and 
evoke the utmost capacities of an aspiring dramatist, it must surely 
be sought in the crowning scene of the story; in the scene of Queen 
Philippa’s intercession for the burgesses of Calais. We know how 
Shakespeare on the like occasion was wont to transmute into golden 
verse the silver speech supplied to him by North’s version of Amyot’s 
Plutarch.! With the text of Lord Berners before him, the author ot 
King Edward JIT. has given us for the gold of Froissart not even 
adulterated copper, but unadulterated lead. Incredible as it may 
seem to readers of the historian, the poeticule has actually contrived 
so far to transfigure by dint of disfiguring him that this most noble 
and pathetic scene in all the annals of chivalry, when passed through 
the alembic of his incompetence, appears in a garb of transforming 
verse under a guise at once weak and wordy, coarse and unchivalrous. 
The whole scene is at all points alike in its unlikeness to the work- 
manship of Shakespeare. 


1 I choose for a parallel Shakespeare’s use of Plutarch in the composition of 
his Roman plays rather than his use of Hall and Holinshed in the composition of 
his English histories, because Froissart is a model more properly to be set against 
Plutarch than against Holinshed or Hall. 
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Here then I think we may finally draw bridle ; for the rest of 
the course is not worth running; there is nothing in the residue 
of this last act which deserves analysis or calls for commentary. 
We have now examined the whole main body of the work with 
somewhat more than necessary care; and our conclusion is simply 
this: that if any man of common reading, common modesty, 
common judgment, and common sense, can be found to maintain 
the theory of Shakespeare’s possible partnership in the composi- 
tion of this play, such a man will assuredly admit that the only 
discernible or imaginable touches of his hand are very slight, very 
few, and very early. For myself, I am and have always been per- 
fectly satisfied with one single and simple piece of evidence that 
Shakespeare had not a finger in the concoction of King Edward IIT. 
He was the author of Xing Henry V. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
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TOBA CCO-SMOKING. 


HERE is much diversity of opinion in this country about 
tobacco-smoking, and very weak arguments are used both for 
and against the habit, by partisans on either side. In other countries 
tobacco-smoking has a more definite place. In Germany it is 
quite an institution ; and nearly the same may be said of France, 
Austria, Italy, and Turkey. In America also it is the custom of the 
country for men to smoke, and there is scarcely any difference of 
opinion, either among men or women, in any class of society, as to 
the practice. Now, in England, some years back, we had the anti- 
thesis of this. ‘Then it was the exception here for men, and especially 
for gentlemen, to smoke. Naval and military men even then smoked, 
more or less, according as they had seen foreign service, but it was 
quite the exception for gentlemen to smoke. All this is now 
changed, the social position of the practice is altogether different, 
and in every class, to smoke is becoming the rule, just as it was the 
exception. 

It is remarkable how a habit, which the beginner invariably finds 
nauseating and unpleasant, has extended over nearly the entire globe. 
Taking the United Kingdom, we find that in the year 1841 the con- 
sumption of tobacco was 23,096,281 pounds, or equal to 132 ounces 
per head ; while in 1875 it had increased to 49,051,830 pounds, or 
one pound seven and-a-half ounces per head. We may assume, 
therefore, that smoking is rapidly on the increase in this country, and 
it will be interesting and useful to consider the question calmly and 
judicially. There are several aspects in which we may regard this 
subject, and I will discuss smoking in its socéa/ aspect first. Society 
fora long time fought against the smoker, and such of us as can 
remember a quarter of a century back will readily recollect how our 
parents used to discourage the practice. No epithet was too severe 
for the poor smoker. It was the fashion to speak of smoking as a 
low vulgar habit, to say that no gentleman would smoke and make 
a chimney of his mouth, and that it always led the way to drinking. 
I well remember a clergyman giving me, when a lad, a book, and 
marking a chapter headed “Smoking the ruin of thousands.” Such 
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was the estimate in which tobacco-smoking was held by respect- 
able middle-aged people some twenty years back, and I have no 
doubt that the present tolerance, not to say sanction, which society 
affords to the smoker, would have been indefinitely postponed, but 
for the increased facilities of travelling, which have, so to speak, 
overcome our insularity, and brought us into closer union with the Con- 
tinent and America. Notwithstanding all this, we have still, in this 
country, a great deal of difference of opinion as to smoking, and 
society may be regarded as divided into two hostile camps, the 
smokers and the anti-smokers. Of course there is a large mass of 
people having no opinion about the matter, but this may be said of 
every subject from religion downwards. The two great divisions 
which I have assumed, viz. smokers and anti-smokers, must be again 
subdivided: each class consists of two groups or subclasses. 

The class anti-smokers consists of (1) reasonable men, (2) fanatics, 
and the same subdivision applies to smokers. 

In the class anti-smokers, the reasonable men of course do not 
smoke ; they have a strong dislike to the habit, believe it to be 
injurious to health and longevity, think it a waste of time, and one 
probably leading to drinking habits. Such men really object to the 
odour of the weed. They know something about the subject, and, 
having thought it out according to their lights, have come to the 
conclusion that the disadvantages of smoking largely over-balance 
its advantages. Probably at one time they may have smoked a little, 
but never took kindly to the habit ; in fact, either from idiosyncrasy 
or from some dyspeptic state, could not enjoy it, but on the contrary 
found it increasingly unpleasant and decidedly injurious to appetite 
and health, and therefore very wisely discontinued the practice, and 
ever after ranged themselves in the class of non-smokers. If the 
subject of smoking be raised during after-dinner conversation, these 
men will declare oracularly that the habit is injurious, that they tried 
it themselves, and found it so. You cannot convince these men that, 
in their case, some special state of constitution may exist to which 
tobacco was inimical, or that perhaps the habit was not persevered in 
for a sufficiently lengthened period, so as to acquire first the toler- 
ance and then the enjoyment of smoking. The wives, sisters, and 
daughters of these men, as a rule, hold the same moderate views as 
their male relations. I believe that tobacco-smoking is, in a certain 
sense, a ladies’ question. There can be no doubt that the odour of 
the breath is not improved by tobacco-smoking, and that the female 
portion of our establishments, with whom we are on osculatory 
terms, are entitled to be heard on this matter. Again, it is quite 
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certain that the smell of a room is not improved by the odour of 
stale tobacco-smoke, and this applies with double force if cigars 
have been smoked; even the most inveterate smoker will find 
a room unpleasant in the morning where cigars have been 
smoked over-night. If only good tobacco be smoked in one’s 
dining-room during the evening, the smell is immediately removed 
by opening the windows for half an hour in the morning; 
on the contrary, if cigars be smoked, it will take days before the 
room loses the odour of stale cigar-smoke, which is sickening to most 
people. Now, as we all do not possess smoking- or billiard-rooms in 
our houses, it is certainly a matter upon which our wives should be 
heard, when we render our dining or other rooms, used by the 
female part of our households, unpleasant by smoking in them during 
the evening. In this matter, however, as in most others, a good and 
sensible wife will accommodate her taste to that of her husband; and 
she will be wise to do so, because if a man be really a smoker, and 
his enjoyment of the weed be interfered with at home, he will very 
probably take to indulging in his luxury away from home, and the 
club, the billiard-room, the music-hall, or the public-house will find 
him a frequent guest, banished from his fireside by an injudicious 
wife. I repeat, then, that tobacco-smoking, in its several aspects, is 
worthy of the attention of women. I said that the class anti-smokers 
had a second division, the fanatics. Now, tobacco is not peculiar in 
this respect. I believe there are few subjects without fanatics, and 
as a rule we find them the most ignorant portion of the class to which 
they belong, and especially ignorant, as well as blindly prejudiced, 
about the subject on which they rave. But this isa very general rule. 
We find, for instance, the fierce religious polemist to be often the 
shallowest divine and the poorest scholar ; and if one were to pursue 
such an uninviting study as an investigation of the mental calibre of 
the fanatics in the various doxies and ologies, they would be found the 
least intelligent and the most conceited. ‘The fanatics, however, 
continue to make a great deal of noise about any subject they 
affect, and often by their persistency get a following. I do not 
think that the fanatic anti-smoker is to be heard as against the 
smoker ; the former will shriek out against tobacco, but then he 
has no personal experience, and the positive evidence of the smoker, 
from his personal experience, completely outweighs the negative 
evidence of the fanatic. It is curious to what lengths prejudice will 
carry an otherwise sensible person. I know a man who is so violently 
hostile to smoking, that he considers anyone he sees with a pipe in 
his mouth little better than a blackguard. Like the bull and the red 
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cloth, tobacco-smoke will always draw from this man some violent 
outburst of unreason. Again, I have met with the most hospitable 
people, who spare no trouble or expense to make you happy and 
comfortable at their houses, and yet allow a narrow-minded crotchet 
against smoking so to warp their better feelings, that they refuse the 
smoker the opportunity of enjoying his weed ; and thus destroy the 
whole pleasure of what would otherwise have been an agreeable visit. 
One more illustration of the fanatics, and I have done with them. A 
lady whom I know married an inveterate smoker; how much she dis- 
liked smoking my poor friend never discovered before marriage, but 
he was soon informed on the subject after this interesting ceremony 
had taken place. His wife refused to remain in the house if he 
smoked indoors. My friend remonstrated, argued, insisted ; he was 
weak, poor fellow, and he yielded ; but he must have his smoke. 
You might see him on a cold, or wet, or snowy winter’s evening, 
walking up and down his small garden, with great coat and umbrella, 
enjoying his pipe before bedtime. Before passing on to the next part 
of my subject, I will give an example of the ignorance of smoking 
habits which prevailed some twenty years back. A friend of mine, 
having taken his degree at Cambridge, and been ordained, went to 
visit two maiden aunts in the country, who looked forward with much 
pleasure to the young clergyman’s visit. He had one fault in their 
eyes, he smoked ; but the old ladies were goodnatured, so they asked 
the village surgeon, who they knew was a smoker, to meet their 
nephew at dinner the first day of his visit. But their consideration 
did not even stop here, for they purchased two spittoons, and, in 
their ignorance of smoking habits, directed their old servant to lay 
one to each gentleman with his finger-glass at dessert. 

I spoke of the smokers being divisible into two subdivisions also 
—the moderate smokers, and the fanatics, or slaves to tobacco. The 
former group now embraces, I imagine, the greater part of the adult 
male population in this country. These men use tobacco without 
abusing it, and are temperate in the indulgence of this habit, as 
sensible men ought to be in all things. A prudent man eats and 
drinks, sleeps, and takes exercise or enjoyment in moderation ; and 
so with smoking, he is careful not to degenerate into excess. I do 
not think there is much fear that a careful man will smoke too much. 
The ill-effects of over-indulgence, as I will presently show, are easily 
recognised, and, like the fatigue consequent on too long a walk, are 
soon recovered from, and leave no permanent evil results. Our 
legislature has in recent years exhibited its consideration for the 
smoker by compelling the railway companies to run smoking-car- 
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riages to their trains, and the House of Commons itself is provided 
with its smoking-room, and so now is every good-class hotel. Thus 
we see how public opinion supports the moderate smoker, of whom 
I shall have more to say when speaking of the action of tobacco. I 
must now pass on to consider that class of men—and their number 
is by no means inconsiderable—who are slaves to the habit of smok- 
ing. As a medical man, I am constantly coming in contact with 
men who are perfect victims to the abuse of tobacco, whose mind 
and body are alike suffering from this excess. Such men are a 
nuisance to society, and take no enjoyment in anything unless 
tobacco play a part in the performance. These men think a dinner- 
party a martyrdom, because it means some hours’ deprivation of 
tobacco ; a ball is not to be tolerated ; a lecture or scientific meeting 
is an abomination ; anything, in short, which may in the least degree 
interfere with the craved-for pipe, is looked upon with aversion. 
These men begin to smoke immediately after breakfast, often before, 
and lose no opportunity during the day of indulging, irrespective 
of place, company, or consideration for others ; frequently, indeed, 
sitting up late into the night to continue their practice. I have 
met with some strange instances of this bondage to tobacco. A 
city man that I know gets half an hour for his luncheon or dinner 
in the middle of the day ; but he manages to eat a few biscuits dur- 
ing office hours, and spends his half-hour walking up and down one 
of the quays smoking. This man walks to the city every morning 
from his home, the distance being three miles ; he also walks home 
every evening; and he smokes incessantly during the walk each way. 
He dines at six o’clock, and then smokes without ceasing until bed- 
time. On Sunday he smokes all day, except during meals ; he will 
never attend a place of worship, because it would curtail his smoking. 
He will never go into society with his wife, and, indeed, will not 
readily talk to her at home, as it disturbs his smoking. In all other 
respects this man is a good husband and father. Another acquaint- 
ance of mine, who is a highly intellectual and deeply-read man, will 
tolerate nothing that may postpone his smoke. At dinner he is in 
a perpetual drive to get done, so as to begin his pipe ; he wants no 
pudding, cheese, or dessert ; taking these would involve loss of time, 
and put off the smoking period a few minutes longer. He likewise 
requires no tea or supper, protesting he is not hungry, and that he 
does not wish to be disturbed in his smoke. Another man that I 
know is in a government office, and when the usual public holidays 
occur, such as the Queen’s birthday, his treat is to lie in bed all day 
and smoke. The gentleman is married, and always smokes his last 
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pipe in bed. Such are a few of the social phases of tobacco- 
smoking. 

I have divided smokers into four groups. Of course I know the 
division is artificial, and that each group runs into the other ; it was 
necessary, however, to make some classification, and the above an- 
swered the object I had in view; but I shall now proceed to consider 
what I have chosen to call the health aspect of tobacco-smoking. Phy- 
siologists tell us alarming things about the action of nicotine, or the 
active principle of tobacco, on the animal functions. I will quote a 
few opinions upon this subject, not because I think that the sanitary 
aspect of smoking can be settled in the laboratory of the physiologist, 
but in order that my readers who are inclined towards excess in 
tobacco may clearly understand that they are using a well-known 
poison ; and although this may be said, in a degree, of many other 
things we use and abuse, still, I think it well to point out that tobacco 
is one of the most deadly poisons. Dr. Milner Fothergill, writing on 
its action, says, “Tobacco is a deadly poison, acting powerfully upon the 
heart. No very large dose of it is requisite to kill—quite an infinitesimal 
dose, indeed, compared to what is more harmlessly consumed. This 
is due to the fact that nicotine, the essential principle of tobacco, 
finds its way out of the blood by the kidneys very quickly, and thus 
it is eliminated as quickly as it is absorbed.” Again, Dr. Sydney 
Ringer, one of the highest authorities in this country on the action of 
drugs, writes thus of tobacco in his Handbook of Therapeutics :— 
“ When introduced into the body in any quantity, it produces nausea 
and much sickness, with great muscular weakness, and tremblings, 
and faintness. The ideas are confused, the sight may be dimmed, 
the pulse is weak and feeble, and the surface is covered with a 
clammy perspiration ; it also paralyses the heart.” “Smoking pro- 
duces in those unaccustomed to it many of the effects above enume- 
rated.” “Smoking i excess is no doubt a very harmful habit, as it 
disorders digestion, and greatly lessens the appetite, and incapacitates 
those addicted to this abuse for both mental and bodily occu- 
pation.” “ There’ is also produced by it much restlessness at night, 
with disagreeable dreams.” “The habitual smoker has generally 
a thickly-coated tongue.” “The habit has also been said to 
produce amaurosis ”—blindness. Dr. Ringer adds, “ The symptoms 
produced by smoking in excess soon cease when the habit is dis- 
continued.” Dr. Headland, in his work on the Action of Medicines 
in the System, writes, “The smoke of tobacco contains its alkaloid 
nicotine. This is a powerful poison. If it were allowed to accumu- 
late in the blood, the act of smoking would probably be fatal, It is 
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certainly absorbed to some extent, but it passes quickly into the 
urine, where it may be detected by simple chemical tests. Even the 
small quantity at any one time in the system will produce a very 
marked intoxication in some persons. It is only not a poison, 
because slowly taken into the system in small amounts, and elimi- 
nated pari passu.” ‘* It exerts an influence on the heart and circu- 
lation, and it may lead to syncope and death.” Such area few of 
the opinions of our best authorities upon the action of tobacco on 
the animal economy, and possibly some of my readers will think me 
inconsistent when I say that, notwithstanding my indorsement of the 
above opinions, I am by no means opposed to moderate tobacco- 
smoking in adult men. I do not think it inimical to a high order of 
health, or to longevity, and certainly not to the very highest flights of 
intellectual success. With Byron I am inclined to think, 


Sublime tobacco ! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman’s rest. 


Now, it is well to consider the question apart from prejudice. 
Is tobacco-smoking, even in moderation, detrimental to health? 
The non-smoker declares the practice injurious, the smoker holds the 
contrary, and the former calls up the physiologist in support of his 
case, and no doubt he is a reliable witness. But this same witness 
will tell you that alcohol is also a poison, and yet the world smokes, 
and drinks, and lives! Facts must prevail against theories and 
arguments, and we cannot deny the fact, that millions of men smoke 
more or less, and yet maintain the highest standard of health, 
perform the most fatiguing bodily labour, and are capable of the 
highest intellectual efforts. As I said above, the scientific physiolo- 
gist cannot settle this question. It will help us in this investigation 
if we reflect upon the general effects of smoking : first, upon nations, 
such as Germany, America, France or England ; secondly, if we take 
certain classes of men in these countries, such as soldiers; and thirdly, 
if we examine educated intelligent individuals. There are, I believe, 
no national statistics available as regards the average duration of 
life of smokers and non-smokers. It is true, however, that the age 
of man has not altered since tobacco was introduced in 1492, and, 
speaking generally, we do not find the average duration of life shorter 
in Germany or America, where smoking is almost universal, than it 
is in this country, where still a large number of the population do 
not smoke. Then again, if smoking were the dreadful national 
poison some assert, we should find that women, who do not smoke, 
had a decided and easily recognised extension of life as compared 
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with men. But such is not the case. The anti-smoker will here 
again meet you by saying, if the average duration of life be not cur- 
tailed by tobacco, you cannot deny that it is slightly injurious to 
health, that it gives rise to a little dyspepsia in all cases, which lowers 
the general tone of the system, and thus interferes with the highest 
standards of national health. I do deny this. If it were the case, 
careful observers would, ere this, have demonstrated that the life of 
the smoker is not so good as that of the non-smoker. It would be 
totally impossible for a man day by day, and year by year, to continue 
in however slight a degree any injurious practice, without ultimately 
paying the penalty in the shape of injured health and shortened life ; 
and if such were the case, our assurance offices would have recognised 
the fact, and we should have one more question added to their long 
list of queries for the proposing assurer, viz. ““Do you smoke?” 
As far as one can form an opinion, there is no difference in the 
duration of adult male life in any country in Europe, which can in 
the slightest degree be traced to smoking; and if we take our 
own country, where we find smoking habits increasing year by year, 
instead of any decline in the male longevity, I believe the very 
contrary to be the fact. Secondly, if we take groups of men in this 
or any other country, such as soldiers or sailors, and most carefully 
investigate their state of health, we shall be unable to discover anything 
that would lead us to believé that smoking is injurious. Now, it is noto- 
rious that nearly all sailors and soldiers smoke, yet we do not find 
that they suffer more from amaurosis, or blindness, than an equa! 
number of the civil population who do not smoke. Nor have I 
been able to learn that the so-called smoker's heart—a form of palpi- 
tation—is more common in the army or navy than among the general 
public. The same may be said about tremor of the hands, and other 
symptoms which arise from excess in tobacco; while as to any 
injury to the moral qualities, the German soldiers, who fought and 
won the Franco-German war, were smokers almost to a man, and 
nobody can question their remarkable courage and endurance. 
Thirdly, take individuals, and ask sensible, thoughtful men who are 
smokers, whether they have experienced any appreciable injury from 
the habit, and I believe the answer will be a negative. They 
will tell you that smoking conduces to the maintenance of mens 
sana in corpore sano. 1 am aware that men are liable to deceive 
themselves on such a matter, but I am speaking of men not given 
to self-deception. Medical men, for instance, smoke very generally, 
and I have been informed by several that they can do their work 
more easily, and feel better, if they smoke moderately ; but if, from 
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some accidental circumstance, this moderation should, on occasion, 
degenerate into excess, injurious symptoms follow. Let me quote 
one or two opinions on the subject. Sir Robert Christison writes, 
“No well-ascertained ill effects have been shown to result from 
the habitual practice of tobacco-smoking ;” whilst Dr. Richardson 
says, “Perhaps it is the only luxury not injurious.” And Dr. 
Pereira, one of the greatest writers on therapeutics, remarks, “In 
habitual smokers the practice, when moderately indulged in, pro- 
duces that remarkably soothing and tranquillising effect on the mind 
which has caused it to be so much adopted by all classes of society.” 
The study of individual smokers must convince any reasonable 
mind that the practice is not destructive to body and mind, as some 
assert. Look, for instance, at Prince Bismarck and Count Moltke. 
They smoke continually, and yet they are two of the most remarkable 
men in Europe. I know that some of our greatest physicians and 
surgeons smoke, and also that at the Bar some of the most distin- 
guished men enjoy their cigars. How, then, can tobacco poison 
mind and body? I am, of course, asking this question with regard 
to moderate smoking. Noone can be more ready than I am to admit 
that excess in tobacco is a great evil. But here I may be asked, 
what is excess? This is, I must say, an extremely difficult question 
to answer. What may be excess in one man is only moderation in 
another. There is the greatest difference as to the amount which 
men smoke. Just as some men can eat a heavy meat meal three 
times a day, and feel no symptom of indigestion, so there are many 
men who can smoke large quantities of tobacco without injury. I 
repeat that we cannot exactly define the quantity any man may 
smoke without deleterious results, but speaking generally, and as the 
result of considerable observation, I believe that an adult may smoke 
a couple of ounces of tobacco a week, and feel sure that he is not 
overstepping the boundary of moderation. The chief danger of 
smoking is lest this moderation should degenerate into excess. But 
in this risk tobacco is not much different from other luxuries or 
indulgences. If this argument is to be used against tobacco, we 
must also apply it about every habit of man. I readily admit that 
I have seen many cases of serious injury to health from excessive 
smoking ; but I must also add that I know many instances in which 
moderate smoking has proved most beneficial. It may, however, be 
asked, How can tobacco possibly be any advantage to health? The 
answer to this question is, that its beneficial action is through the 
nervous system. Medical men well know the seda#ive action of 
alcohol after fatigue, or severe mental effort. Just in the same way 
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tobacco acts on some people, but not on all. Sir James Paget, one of 
the greatest philosophers in the medical profession, in a recent paper 
writes, “ Considering how largely our nature has been changed from 
that state” (the savage state) “by the gradual developments of society, 
and by the various habits, dispositions, and capacities therewith asso- 
ciated, it is in the highest degree probable that with these changes 
we should have beneficial adjustments of different foods or other 
means of sustaining us in our work. Among these we may reckon 
the greater part of the comforts, and of what now seem to be the 
necessities of our civilised, that is, our natural state—such as wheaten 
bread, potatoes, cultivated fruits, and well-fed meat, and similarly 
among these we may reckon, unless there be clear reason to the con- 
trary, such drinks as tea, coffee, alcoholic drinks, and, I even venture 
to think, tobacco, though probably for only much smaller groups of 
men.” I have known men so fatigued after a severe day’s work as to 
be unable to eat food; but only let them smoke for a short while, 
and then they can eat and enjoy a hearty meal. Again, ask the 
sportsman who has missed his luncheon, and he will tell you how a 
pipe of tobacco will lessen the sense of fatigue, and enable him to 
continue his sport without food for a long time. The power of 
tobacco to compensate, to a certain extent, the want of food is well 
known. Tobacco has also some special advantages for some in- 
dividuals. For some it acts as an expectorant, and enables many an 
asthmatic to breathe more comfortably. It is also well known to be 
of great use in cases of habitual constipation. But I believe it is its 
qualities as a soother of the over-wrought, tired, and worried brain, 
that have made tobacco-smoking so universal in this age of competi- 
tion and excitement. I have no doubt that mental equilibrium has 
often been restored by the soothing influence of smoking ; excitement 
and irritability have been calmed, the wear and tear of brain tissue 
has been diminished, and the mind been rescued from insanity. 
This is why men smoke ; this is the health aspect of tobacco. It 
is not for the taste or the odour that we smoke, but because of 
the tranquillising effect of tobacco on our nervous system; and 
hence the good of smoking after the day’s work is over, mind and 
body being benefited by a moderate use of tobacco in the even- 
ing. ‘ With the constant pipe diffusing its aroma around him, the 
German philosopher works out the profoundest of his works of 
thought.” I think that smoking, like alcohol, is much more bene- 
ficial if not indulged in until the evening, when the work and worry of 
the day are over. Smoking in the morning, immediately after break- 
fast, is certainly injurious. The meal has not been digested, the 
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system is still unnourished by the food, and is practically fasting ; 
therefore the heart is very liable to be depressed seriously by the 
action of the nicotine. I know that smokers say the morning pipe 
is the nicest of all. It may be so; but all the same it is certainly 
the one most calculated to hurt the animal economy. As to its 
being the most enjoyable pipe, this is purely a matter of habit ; 
and just as we have not our dinner appetite in the morning, because 
we are accustomed to have that meal later in the day, so with 
this morning smoke : if we postpone smoking until the evening, we 
shall soon lose the appetite for it in the morning. And here I would 
enter my strongest protest against smoking among boys, or during 
adolescence. I agree with Dr, Fothergill, that “tobacco, though a 
harmless associate for grown men, is a dangerous and seductive ac- 
quaintance for boys.” All opinions agree that smoking is injurious 
before the frame is matured. The growing lad should be aware that 
by his indulgence he may interfere with his development as a robust 
man. One-and-twenty is quite soon enough for people to begin 
smoking, if they wish in after years to derive benefit and not harm 
from the practice. And for mere boys, between fourteen and twenty, 
to indulge much in tobacco is complete folly. I watch, with regret, 
the number of youths who pass my house each morning smoking. 
They have just breakfasted, and are hurrying to the city. They smoke 
while going to town, and, as I explained above, are still fasting, 
as far as having received due nourishment from the morning meal is 
concerned. What happens? Why this. When, they arrive in town 
they feel depressed, and begin the day with a glass of “bitter” or one 
of dry sherry. Disastrous results to the health of these foolish youths 
follow sooner or later, and I promise them they will not be able to 
say in after life with Shakespeare :-— 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty, 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood. 


On the other hand, I do not think it well for middle-aged 
men, who have long been habitual smokers, to discontinue the prac- 
tice. I believe I have seen evil results ensue. I am inclined to 
agree in the advice which an eminent continental physician gave a 
friend of mine who consulted him, and said he was a great smoker, 
but had given it up. Dr. Franks advised him to begin again 
to smoke moderately, “as it was not wise to break with an old 
friend.” 

There remains one point more which I intend to discuss, and 
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it is this: Does smoking lead to drunkenness? Now, if the answer 
to this question be in the affirmative, tobacco deserves to be at 
once banished from the list of our luxuries : and every good citizen 
ought to endeavour to limit the use of a substance destructive alike 
to the health and happiness of the nation. It is chiefly to this 
phase of the question that the anti-tobacconist addresses himself, 
and for which he reserves his most violent diatribes. He avers that 
smoking always leads to drinking. But if we regard the matter 
judicially, I think the evidence is quite the other way. In the first 
place, women, who are unfortunately too often drunkards, do not 
smoke ; and the vice of excessive drinking is, in proportion, more 
on the increase among women than among men, while smoking 
is largely increasing among the male sex. Again, it is well known 
that the confirmed drunkard will invariably give up smoking as 
soon as drink enslaves him. When he becomes a drunkard he 
will cease to be a smoker. But it may be argued that here the harm 
is done long since, and that, although the confirmed drunkard may be 
unable to enjoy tobacco, yet it was smoking which in the first instance 
led him on to drink. This is pure assumption, and is contrary to the 
opinion and experience of thoughtful men who have studied the 
matter. I have now, for several years, closely analysed tobacco- 
smoking from this point of view, and I am convinced that there is 
no evidence to prove that smoking leads to drunkenness. That the 
great majority of drinking men smoke is no proof, because the larger 
number of the adult male population in this country now smoke. It 
is, on the contrary, well known that the thorough smoker prefers what is 
called adry pipe. I readily admit that to many men a little stimulant 
renders the pipe more enjoyable; some prefer coffee or tea, others a glass 
of ale or claret, while to many a glass of spirit and water is most agree- 
able. And why not? We do the same with our meals. I can see 
no harm whatever in the moderate glass being taken with the evening 
pipe by such as like it, any more than I can see harm in taking a 
glass of sherry with fish or soup at dinner. We do not object to the 
combination of lobster sauce and cucumber with our salmon, or to 
lemon with our whitebait; why, then, cry out against the smoker 
taking his combination? The glutton and the drunkard must not 
interfere with the man who is temperate in all things. Further, it is 
a fact that, while the Turks are great smokers, they are the most ab- 
stemious of nations. Again, the Italians are inveterate smokers, but 
yet, taking them as a nation, they are most abstemious. On the other 
hand, the Scotch perhaps drink more spirit than any other people, 
and yet we do not find smoking nearly so general in Scotland as in 
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Italy. In short, a man who is a drunkard is so independently, and 
often in spite of being a smoker. Excessive smoking and drinking go 
together, not as cause and effect, but as the consequence of a weak 
and vicious nature, easily yielding to every indulgence and temptation, 
and rushing headlong into excess in all things. Lastly, it may be 
urged that at least smoking excites thirst, and in this way encourages 
drinking habits. But so does playing cricket or eating York ham. 
This argument may equally be used against all our out-door amuse- 
ments, and many of our ordinary articles of food. I myself do not 
believe that smoking excites thirst. Men take sometimes a stimulant 
with their pipe, not because they are thirsty, but because the two—like 
bread and cheese, or bread and butter—go well together. Of all these 
things we may say with Virgil, 


Deus nobis hzc otia fecit. 


FREDERICK H. DALY, M.D, 





A DAY AT LOMA LOMA. 


IJI is the youngest of our colonies. It was as recently as 1874 
that Thakombau, the titular king of that group of islands, 
ceded his dominions to the Queen of England, and sent her his club 
in token of submission. Thakombau’s power was by no means un- 
divided. There were other chiefs in the country almost as influential 
as himself whose consent to the act of cession had to be obtained. 
Among these was Maafu, a prince of Tongan extraction, who reigned 
supreme over the eastern islands of the Fijian archipelago. He 
was Thakombau’s most formidable rival, and was known to be averse 
to the project of cession, though his consent thereto—it need hardly 
now be said—was given in the end. 

Negotiations on this subject were still in progress when I pro- 
ceeded from Levuka to Loma Loma on board one of Her Majesty’s 
ships. Loma Loma is the principal place in the island of Vanua 
Balavu, and the headquarters of Maafu. 

It was a delightful trip of nineteen hours, at first among islands 
of various sizes ; but afterwards through a calm expanse of open sea. 
During and after dinner the ship’s band played a selection of music, 
and when this was over we remained on deck smoking and talking. 
By degrees, my companions, except those who were on duty on 
watch, went below and turned in. Feeling indisposed for sleep, I 
stayed on deck to enjoy the balmy night, and, as the hours wore on, 
I resolved to continue there and see the sun rise. I certainly was 
rewarded. 

On the sky in the far east, streaks of pale saffron deepened till a 
warmer glow awoke and overspread them. The extreme rim of the 
sea, dark yet clearly defined, was as a ridge beyond which a mighty 
furnace had been kindled. Overtopping this, presently, one blazing 
beam shot out over the opaque surface of waters heaving expectant. 
There followed another, and another. Heaven flushed and flamed. 
The sun arose in glorious majesty. Soon after, the ocean was all 
one sparkle. A merry radiance—a xuparev avfpiOpor yédacua, 
as Aéschylus has it—was diffused abroad. 

And still the screw which impelled us spun round ; and still our 
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track of seething foam kept rushing horizonwards; and over it there 
still skimmed, rose, and hovered birds of whitest plumage. The eye 
is fascinated by their restlessness. As they descend swiftly with out- 
stretched wing, so close as to brush bubbles from the surge, one 
waits to see them alight flutteringly and snatch a brief repose 
amid those watery valleys. But they never pause: they never seem 
to tire. 

Land had been long in sight, at first dim, bathed in faint lilac 
mists ; but now, with swelling outline and rich colour, plainly per- 
ceptible. A coral reef, twenty-four miles around, encircles Vanua 
Balavu, and other smaller windward islands of the Fijian group. To 
the south-east is one of those openings, distinct but none too wide, 
which those laborious little zoophytes—the coral worms—would 
almost seem to have left as a passage for ships. As we entered, the 
scene was brilliant and new to my eyes. The long sweeping rollers 
were hurling themselves on the unyielding barrier, which, checking 
them in mid career, sent them spurting high into the air, to fall again 
in showers of rainbow-tinted spray. Once within the reef, the 
water was of glassy smoothness. Yet our progress was slow, and 
puzzlingly tortuous—at least, to me it seemed so. But caution was 
necessary. The lake-like expanse through which we were gliding 
was in places of a dimpled oiliness that indicated the presence 
of coral patches beneath ; besides, from the position of the sun 
just then, and the blinding reflection from his rays on the water, 
the danger of grounding was increased. No such calamity, however, 
befell us. 

We were off Loma Loma. Our speed slackened and ceased. 
There came the whir of letting go the anchor, with the splash 
and commotion of its entry into the water. When the fuss 
on deck incidental to this operation had subsided, we swung 
broadside on to a short jetty of loose stones which does duty as a 
landing-place. 

How still it all seemed! Wondering whether there were any 
movement on shore, I borrowed a glass, and with its aid, soon 
perceived that there were figures, single and grouped, standing 
motionless, noting our approach. The land near the beach was flat, 
almost on a level with the water; off it, a canoe or two rocked 
gently. There were habitations to be seen through openings in the 
trees—some mere huts, so green themselves as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the surrounding vegetation, others neat edifices, 
in the erection of which the hand of civilised man had evidently had 
ashare. The natives at Ldma Loma are now well accustomed to 
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the appearance of Her Majesty’s ships. Not so very long ago, the 
sight of such puffing wonders would have scared and enraged them 
too. They would have sought to prevent the landing of the intruders, 
or fled to the depths of their woods, there to consult as to measures 
of defence, and look to their clubs and poisoned arrows. But these 
days are gone. They tender a ready welcome to the hai papalagi 
(white man) now. 

The canoes I have mentioned were approaching us from the 
shore. They were six feet long, or less, very narrow and of the 
rudest construction, being simply stout logs of wood scooped into boat- 
like form. In the stern of each sat a naked brown boy, paddling 
with all his might, and piloting his craft dextercusly enough. One 
had a little cargo of pineapples, shaddocks, and bananas on board. 
The other had nothing to sell, but was desirous of exhibiting his skill 
in diving ; and in reply to his urgent entreaties, a fourpenny-piece 
was cast into the water beyond him, where it circled slowly as it 
sank. In an instant, the young diver had dropped in head foremost 
after it, almost without a splash, kicking his canoe topsy-turvy, and 
sending his paddle adrift in his eagerness. He was up again, with 
the prize in his mouth, immediately. Then he had to right his ship, 
get himself in again, and bale out the water which had collected at 
the bottom—all which feats he performed in a surprisingly short 
space of time. But ere he had finished, an old uniform button, or 
perhaps another coin, had been flung in, and over he went again in 
atrice. This time, the vendor of fruit was tempted to try what 
he could do in the same way, and in he plunged as well. The divers 
must have knocked heads pretty sharply under water, and I know 
not which got the button, but they rose panting and still struggling 
to the surface, and there floundered, to the infinite amusement of 
beholders. 

Before this aquatic diversion had terminated, I went on shore with 
three companions, one of whom was acquainted with the enterprising 
owner of a “store,” which was an object conspicuous from our 
anchorage. Thither he conducted us. I found the place, as I ex- 
pected, an emporium of every variety of merchandise, a mart where all 
the dawning wants which come with civilisation can be gratified. An 
underling, in his shirt sleeves, was displaying the glories of a printed 
calico to two Tongan damsels, difficult to please ; and a little savage, 
who had just purchased a broom three times his own length, seemed 
anxious to test its quality by brushing our faces with it as we entered. 
The owner was at the receipt of custom. He met us courteously, 
took us into his house hard by, and allowed us to sit a bit in easy 
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chairs in his deep dark verandah. The sun’s force was waxing fierce 
outside, but here it could not reach us. What an elysium of coolness 
was this dim, draughty retreat, from which, through a veil of drooping 
branches, we saw our good ship riding peacefully at anchor! A strip 
of garden lay in front of us. Here bloomed the scarlet Aidiscus, 
here were crotons and dracenas in plenty; up the posts, and over 
the roof of the verandah, the granadil/a clambered or hung festooned. 
Next the strip of garden came a strip, about as wide, of sparkling 
sand shell-sprinkled, moistened by wavelets which strove to crash, 
but only prattled, as though mimicking the hurly-burly on the 
reef beyond. These influences were soothing. But we had not 
landed to sit and dream. So we took leave and started forth on a 
ramble. 

Imagine a woodland avenue from fifteen to twenty feet in width, 
carpeted with soft turf, and bordered on each side by a neat 
reed palisade, within which bread-fruit trees, cocoa-nut palms, and 
bananas flourish in tropical abundance. Other trees there are 
whose branches meet and mingle overhead, forming above your 
path a leafy ceiling, upon which the sun’s rage beats harmlessly. 
In places where the screen is broken, or less dense, his beams 
indeed pierce through, and fling a bar of gold across the sward, or 
fleck its breadth with blotches of ardent light. But this is seldom. 
The green vista stretching away and narrowing to nothing in the 
far distance, is for the most part in deepest shade. Along this we 
walked. 

Dusky figures, almost nude, issuing from openings in the fence of 
reeds, crossed the avenue on ahead from time to time, and disap- 
peared in an opposite enclosure. Others approached and passed us, 
carrying baskets of fruit or loads of yams and sugarcanes. Their 
clothing was of the scantiest certainly, but it displayed to advantage 
their lithe and graceful figures. Their bearing was independent with- 
out being bold, humble without being cringing. They stepped rather 
to one side as we passed, and did not turn to examine us at once, though 
presently, if we looked behind, we were sure to see them, still as 
statues, gazing at our retreating forms, half-astonished, half-amused. 
And no wonder! The appearance of their British brethren must to 
them be strangely droll at first. 

I heard neither song of bird nor hum of insect. The air was 
silent, except that ever and anon there came, from far and near, the 
sound of wood meeting wood. The effect was not unpleasing to the 
ear, and it has been noticed, I find, by most travellers who have 
recorded their experiences in these regions. Zuap-a-tap-a-tap came 
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the sound. NowI am not attempting the feeblest play on a word 
when I state that this was caused by the fact that divers women 
in the surrounding enclosures were occupied in making fafa, such 
being the name given to the native cloth. As we advanced this 
tapping became still more frequent. We heard it on all sides. We 
passed before an enclosure of greater dimensions than the others. 
Its bamboo paling was higher, its belt of trees more stately and 
umbrageous. From the opening which gave access to it we saw that 
the domain within looked inviting, for oranges and pineapples were 
ripening there, and the trim, undulating greensward was dotted with 
cocoanut palms, zz trees, and aloes. Buff-coloured houses and 
sheds occupied the background. The making of fafa was pro- 
ceeding briskly, to judge by the noise. Now, we had a fancy to see 
how this fabric is made, so we entered. We were in fact now in 
Maafu’s own particular territory, the enclosure within which dwell 
his immediate retainers and domestics, not to mention the soldiers 
forming his body-guard. 

Beneath a leafy tamarind sat a girl as busy as a bee over her /afa, 
hammering lustily. Leaning against another tree, watching her 
movements, and exchanging a word with her now and then, stood 
a youth. We, in our customary free-and-easy way, seated ourselves 
on the trunk of a felled tree, which lay close by, and watched her 
too. 

Tapa is made from the bark of the paper mulberry, a quantity of 
which is peeled from the tree in long strips and deposited in a 
running stream, until this soaking process has reduced its fibres toa 
pulpy mass. It is then spread in layers on a smooth surface of 
wood, and beaten out flat with a wooden mallet, the sides of which 
are grooved horizontally. Owing to the glutinous nature of the sap 
of the fibres, the pieces are joined together with ease. The edge of 
one having been wetted, and placed so as to overlap the edge of the 
other, the seam thus formed is also beaten with the mallet, till it 
becomes as stout and strong as the tightest sewing could make it. 
After being left to bleach in the sun, it is glazed with a solution of 
arrowroot, while its borders are stained in fanciful patterns. Fijian 
gentlemen, disposed to be dandies, appear with fathoms of this cloth 
twisted around their loins. None of it seems to be spared for the 
poor ladies who make it, but never have the satisfaction of putting 
it on. They may wear linen or calico, but not fafa. Many years 
ago—before the seeds of Christianity had been sown in these islands 
by the Wesleyan missionaries—a woman who dared to wear ‘apa 
was held to have committed a dire offence, inasmuch as she was 
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infringing a custom, and thereby using means of self-adornment 
from which others of her sex, by general consent, abstained. The 
sort of treatment which such a one had to expect is described in a 
thrilling anecdote given us by Captain Wilkes in his history of 
the United States Exploring Expedition. ‘ At Levuka,” he says, 
“an old woman was pointed out to me who once took it into 
her head to wear a small piece of fafa, with which she showed 
herself in the village, whereupon the other women fell upon her, 
and, after beating her almost to death, bit off her nose, and left her 
a monument of her own vanity and of the ferocity of the fair sex of 
Fiji.” 

Our young ¢afa-maker was not ill-favoured. Both she and the 
youth wore far more clothing than anybody we had met during our 
stroll. She was clad in white. Her feet and ankles were bare, and 
very pretty ones they were—so one of my companions had the im- 
pertinence to tell her, by way of beginning a conversation. But of 
course she did not understand him. The colour of her skin may be 
described as café-au-/lait tendre; her eyes were brown, in sockets long 
and narrow ; her nose was flattish, her cheek-bones were high, and 
her lips were thin. In her sleek black hair, cut short at her neck, she 
had fastened a scarlet Azbiscus flower. In her left ear, by way of earring, 
she wore a gardenia blossom, pale, waxy, and odorous. We pointed 
to this floral ornament with admiration, and she threw us the sprig, 
from which she had plucked it, to smell. We tried to compliment 
her in broken Fijian (very broken indeed) on her handicraft ; but she 
was puzzled, and looked up at the youth for an explanation. The 
youth was better looking than she was. The hue of his skin was the 
same, but there was more expression in his eyes ; the contour of his 
visage was less angular ; he smiled when he spoke—which she ap- 
peared incapable of doing—and displayed a row of sound white teeth. 
He wore a white shirt, and nether garments of blue cloth, resembling 
knickerbockers, reaching to the knee. His head was uncovered, as 
were his legs and feet. He had a smattering of English, and we 
gathered from what he said that he was an officer in Maafu’s house- 
hold brigade. “Me soldier!” he exclaimed, pointing his forefinger 
to the centre of his chest. 

We looked duly astonished at this information. “Yes,” he con- 
tinued, evidently pleased at the interest we evinced, “me big gun! ” 
—and he pretended to present and fire a musket, taking my right eye 
as a target ; and then he stood at attention, and then at ease, with his 
head stuck on one side, and one foot crossed before the other. As 
an exhibition of drill, it was open to criticism ; but as a fanciful 
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imitation thereof, it was perfect in its way. There was a naiveté 
of conceit, too, in the whole performance quite refreshing to witness. 
We all laughed heartily, and the cause of our mirth joined in it 
readily, but the f/afa-maker never relaxed a muscle of her face. 
She laid her hammer down at moments, either to tuck back a 
stray tress which had fallen over her eyes, or to take a bite 
at a piece of cocoanut which she kept beside her, or else to dip 
her fingers in a mug of water, and sprinkle the seam on which she 
was engaged. 

When silence had been restored, she renewed her conversation 
with the soldier. What can they have been saying? He seemed 
amused, but she continued sober as a judge. ‘They were pro- 
bably discussing us. However, we broke in on their colloquy with 
the request for a pineapple. The youth went and fetched one, 
and also produced a knife which he polished on his leg. This 
last attention he might, I thought, have omitted. We all got a 
good big slice, and the girl, while eating hers, condescended to 
ask, through the youth acting as interpreter, whether we came from 
Pritanee (Britain). On learning that we did, she further inquired 
whether Viti (Fiji) in general, and Vanua Balavu in particular, 
were to be added to the possessions of the Queen of Pritanee. 
We stated, in reply, that such a change in the future of entire Viti 
was imminent. 

She received the news without flinching, and finished her pine- 
apple. It was doubtless a matter of perfect indifference to her how, 
or by whom, she was to be ruled, if only she were left to eat, drink, 
and sleep unmolested. 

One of my friends recollected then that he had a photograph in 
his pocket which might interest our new acquaintances. It was the 
likeness of no relative nor even friend of his own, but a portrait 
which he had espied in a shop window in London, and straightway 
purchased, since he conceived that it approached his dcau idéal of 
female loveliness. The original appeared a comely person, a bit 
brazen, perhaps, and was arrayed with extravagance. A bunch of 
fluffy hair, clipped to a level with her eyebrows, descended over her 
forehead. Above this rose a tower of plaits, crowned by a cap. 
Enormous earrings dangled by either cheek. Around her neck was 
a ruff-like collar; also a broad chain, with a locket, resembling a 
small gong, attached; also rows upon rows of onyx beads. A 
breastplate of buttons, bugles, and bows completed her list of 
decorations. 
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It was indeed a most striking picture, and one calculated to fill 
the savage mind with amaze. 

The youth pressed forward to examine it, and holding it before 
him at arm’s length, remained gazing at it for five minutes in silence. 
The girl demanded to have it shown her too ; but growing impatient, 
she rose to her feet, and peeped at it over his shoulder. Her in- 
spection did not last long. She inquired if this were a countrywoman 
of ours. We bowed assent. I would have subjoined, if I could, 
that all the Pritanee women were not cut on the pattern under notice. 
But it was all the same. She went back quietly to her saga with 
perfect seriousness, resumed her hammer, struck three strokes with 
it, then put it down, then struck three more strokes, and then—gave 
vent to an explosion of laughter ! 

It was plain that she had had difficulty in taking in the details of 
this picture : its meaning had dawned on her understanding by slow 
degrees. At length she had perceived all clearly. And yet (listen, 
ye daughters of Albion, and be astonished !)—yet, I say, it would 
seem that this “thing of beauty” excited not her admiration, but 
her derision. 

What a noise she made! Men, women, and children came 
running from out of the buff-coloured houses and sheds to know 
what was the matter. They wanted to have a look at the photograph 
as well. But my friend, rather nettled at the effect it had produced, 
replaced it in his pocket, and motioned them off. 

We spent some time in examining Maafu’s double canoe, sixty 
feet in length, which was drawn up on the beach ready for its owner’s 
use. But its owner’s ideas of locomotion by water have long since 
gone beyond canoes. More recent additions to his navy have 
included a neat little yacht and a steam-launch. Fijian canoes are 
marvels of skilful carpentering, when one considers the rudeness of 
the tools which their builders were formerly obliged to use. Saws, 
knives, and nails were, not so long ago, unknown to them. No 
metal was to be seen in their constructions. Where we, with hammer 
and nails, should have joined plank to plank, they, with infinite 
labour, infinite pains, bored holes, with instruments made of sharpened 
bone, in each plank, and tied them firmly together with sinnet. So 
nicely are the different pieces measured, that it needs a careful in- 
spection to find where the joinings are. A double canoe, it may 
hardly be necessary to explain, consists of two single ones joined 
together at the waist, like the late lamented Siamese twins. This 
joining, in the case of the canoes, is effected by strong beams, over 
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which a deck is superadded. A broad wooden frame, or outrigger, 
stretching far on one side, gives balance to the whole when under 
sail. There is but one mast, and this can be fixed at one or other 
end of the deck at pleasure. Perhaps the most remarkable thing in 
the whole affair is the large triangular sail of matting, extended to 
the winds by a yard of prodigious length. These canoes are awk- 
ward things to travel in. If not properly managed, a puff of wind 
will capsize them; if the sail has to be lowered, mast and all must 
come down ; if the course has to be changed, the mast has to be 
lugged out of the front hole and rammed into the back one. While 
at sea, so much water is shipped inevitably that two men are kept 
baling assiduously fore and aft, to avoid being swamped. Under 
these conditions all must be well in fair weather ; but should a hur- 
ricane sweep down, the peril is great. It is indeed so common an 
occurrence for canoes to be wrecked, and all hands drowned, that 
the tale of such a disaster excites neither surprise nor ruth in the 
Fijian breast. 

I thought I had never seen so brave a sight as on one bright 
evening when we lay off Levuka. Rounding a far-projecting pro- 
montory, there suddenly burst on our view two double canoes in full 
career, moving, mayhap, at a speed of ten miles an hour. The 
slanting sunlight struck full on bellying sail and streaming pennant. 
In fact, as they bore down on us, they seemed all sail: no canoes 
were visible. Smoothly and swiftly they sped over the calm bosom 
of the sea, growing on the sight with magical rapidity. Their nearer 
approach somewhat disenchanted us. They swerved up out of the 
wind ; their sails shrank and were lowered ; the ugliness of their out- 
riggers was apparent. They were no fairy galleys then. If they 
really bore “youth on the prow and pleasure at the helm” it was a 
black youth and a chattering pleasure, with which we felt but faint 
sympathy. 

Thakombau’s father, Tanao, had a remarkably splendid single 
canoe, decorated with innumerable shells, which, some forty years 
ago, excited the admiration, I find, of the American Captain Wilkes, 
As such vessels, in those days, took about three years to build, Tanao, 
or “ Old Snuff,” as he was irreverently named by the white residents in 
his dominions, must have had to exercise some patience in watching 
its completion. It is quite possible that his subjects were less eager 
in the matter, considering his way of celebrating such an event, 
Whenever he launched a new canoe ten or more men were slaugh- 
tered on the deck, in order that it might be washed with human 
blood. But this was not all. The only fit mode of marking the 
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occasion was by a cannibal feast. Ill-advised indeed were those who 
stirred abroad that day, for the very first person encountered after 
the launch, was seized, forced struggling into an oven, roasted, and 
then served up as a banquet for “Old Snuff” and his shipbuilders. 
Once in possession of his new plaything, Tanoa used to divert 
himself by going out sailing in it, and running down all the 
canoes he met during the cruise, leaving those upset to recover 
their property as best they might. This afforded him much amuse- 
ment. ‘The possibility of the people thus suddenly immersed being 
drowned or devoured by sharks doubtless lent a peculiar piquancy 
to the sport. 

Maafu had been so busy during the early part of the day, 
that we had not wished to intrude on him ; but seeing him now seated 
alone on a chair drawn halfway across his threshold, we ventured to 
approach. His house is simply a long cottage with a narrow doorway 
flanked on the left by two small windows, on the right by one. The 
high sloping roof is thickly thatched with reeds. The chief 
was lolling backwards. Even chiefs can loll sometimes. One leg 
was crossed over the other; his arms hung idle ; his head had sunk 
on his breast. He was snoozing, possibly ; or rather let us suppose 
that he was pondering on affairs of much moment to himself, 
inasmuch as this was an anxious time for him. Changes which 
affected him deeply were in progress—changes which, being 
powerless to control, he was wise enough to endure with seeming 
patience. 

He raised his head on hearing our footsteps, and adjusting his 
dress with due attention to chiefly decorum, rose to his feet, and 
retreated indoors, pulling his chair after him. We followed imme- 
diately, and on entering found him squatting on the ground like a 
tailor at work, and quite ready to receive us. He shook hands with 
us in turn, more Britannico, and then showed by a gesture that he 
wished us seated. Chairs being at hand, we each sat down on one, 
though I fancy now that we should have done well had we squatted 
on the ground too. Had we been better acquainted with Fijian 
etiquette we should have known that for guests to stand or sit 
while their host squats is, to say the least, uncivil. A host, out of 
deference to his visitors (welcome ones, of course), places himself at 
as low a level as he can, short of crawling on his stomach. The act 
indicates that he does not suspect them of ill intentions towards 
himself, and that he desires to converse with them in a friendly 
manner. It is incorrect, therefore, for those thus graciously received 
to plant themselves at a higher level. But all this has to be learnt 
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by experience. As yet no Fijian guide to the drawing-room has 
been published. Moreover, Maafu is, people assert, such a thorough 
man of the world, that he is prepared to make the fullest allowance 
for the boorishness of his white guests. 

Maafu is certainly a man of stately presence, with an inimitable 
dignity of carriage and gait, though in this respect he does not excel 
Thakombau. He is now about fifty-eight years old, and stands over 
six feet high. His body is muscular and well proportioned, and he 
is said to weigh twenty stone. His oleaginous skin is in colour a 
light bronze. The shapeliness of his small round head is the better 
shown by his thick hair, now slightly grizzled, being shorn close. 
His features are small and regular, and his face is smooth. It is 
difficult, nay, it would be impossible, to guess his thoughts by taking 
his visage as a guide. I read thereon an indifference slightly con- 
temptuous, and nothing more. Singularly arched eyebrows, and 
eyelids drooping heavily may cause this, together with the fact that 
the corners of his mouth turn downwards. But the countenance of 
a Fijian chief is but a mask after all. He thinks it chief-like to 
assume a stolid air. Once his ire is aroused, the mask falls, and his 
true sentiments come uppermost; but at other times you have a fine 
field for speculation in wondering what his inner feelings may really 
be. 

The room in which we were was lofty and cool. The cross- 
beams overhead were covered with sinnet braided in pretty patterns. 
The floor was carpeted with matting scrupulously clean, while the 
particular mat on which our host squatted was ornamented at the 
edges with beads and a broad fringe. British genius was discernible 
in the furniture, which was of the sort that you see at any cheap 
mart in a town at home. There was a curtained bed, a table 
covered with a red cloth, a chest of drawers, a harmonium (on which 
I afterwards heard its owner producing anything but a “ concord of 
sweet sounds”), and sundry chairs with straight backs. I observed 
four very common clocks, each recording a different hour, dispersed 
about the room. On the walls were coloured prints in wooden 
frames, such as one often sees above a peasant’s chimney-piece, 
very startling, very staring, representing generals loaded with orders 
galloping across lurid battle-fieids—pictures in which the scarlet of 
the riders’ coats has melted and merged into their own cheeks, the 
tails of their horses, and the background of blood and thunder 
across which they fly. 

Our conversation with Maafu was not interesting. The one of us 
who undertook to be spokesman, started with the all-absorbing, 
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though to our host the distasteful, topic of annexation. Buta mono- 
syllabic reply or two was all he got back. Inquiries were next made 
after the chief’s eldest son, Charles by name; but Charles, like many 
other eldest sons, had chosen to be a rake, and had incurred the 
paternal wrath in consequence. A protracted course of misconduct 
had ended, some time before our visit, by his being banished to the 
neighbouring island of Lakembu, where, we heard it asserted after- 
wards, he amused himself far better than at home. His most pro- 
nounced weakness is said to be for gin. At the mention of this 
hopeful’s name, Maafu’s expression. became a little stonier, a little 
more inscrutable, than it had been before. Happily the arrival of 
fresh visitors put an end to an interview about which there was a 
certain awkwardness from first to last. 

On leaving the chief's presence we passed through a back door, 
down some steps, on to a green lawn which stretched broad, open, 
and level, for some two hundred yards behind his house, and then 
broke into glades which, winding amid single trees, lost themselves 
in a thicker forest screen. The soil was sandy, and the grass grew 
close and fine, as it does on sandy soil. Here, too, the inevitable 
sound of ¢a#fa-making reached us, but faintly, as from a distance. 
Coming upon some of Maafu’s retainers who were occupied in pre- 
paring the celebrated beverage ava, we stopped to watch the opera- 
tion. Six men were sitting in a circle, in the centre of which was a 
wooden bowl. Some of the pepper-plant root, which at a distance 
looked like a withered twig, lay beside them. From this they cut 
small pieces, which, having pared, they put in their mouths and 
chewed. Each man reduced his mouthful to pulp by vigorous mas- 
tication, and then spat it in the bowl. These contributions repeated 
often, produced a goodly mass of crunched matter, to which a 
measure of water was added. The whole was then strained through 
cocoanut fibre, the liquid which resulted resembling weak tea with 
milk in it, in appearance. This is dava, the nectar of South Sea 
islanders. To me the notion of tasting this stuff was disgusting 
beyond expression ; but, the same evening, when Maafu, after tossing 
off a cup of it, pressed us to do the same, I felt it would be uncour- 
teous to refuse. I actually managed to swallow some drops of it, 
and found it quite as nauseous as I had expected. The taste of kava 
is said to be the same as that of magnesia and soapsuds, cunningly 
mixed. 

We were now weary of wandering. We sat down beneath a tree, 
and while my friends essayed to doze, I mused. There was a 
languor in the atmosphere that invited to repose and meditation. 
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As the day waned, the air became very close. The light breeze, 
which had prevailed before, died away completely. The western 
horizon was flooded with orange and gold, and the crimson sun ‘sank 
swiftly. Over the shore a brief and brilliant transformation was 
passing. The dense tropical foliage, broad, pendent, exuberant, was 
steeped in soft yellowish vapour. Not a spray stirred. The sea 
itself was silent. 
The beamy trance of eventide 
Hung melting o’er the scene ; 
On leaf and bloom there stole apace 
A mist of amber sheen 
That rested, shone, and fled away— 
The last smile of the dying day. 


The day had indeed faded ; golden gleams had fast yielded to purple 
dusk. Darkness was descending. 

Maafu had ordered that a meke-meke, or native dance, should be 
performed on the lawn at the back of his house that night. There 
was no moon. The darkness was intense. The sound of a drum 
sunimoned people from far and near, and shadowy figures emerging 
from the wood, through which lights twinkled like fireflies here and 
there, trooped noiselessly on to the lawn. Flaming banana branches 
were held aloft instead of torches, and vessels of cocoanut oil set 
ablaze, revealing to us a crowd of mustering natives. 

The performers now proceed to put themselves in position. In 
the centre is a group of men, to whose vocal accompaniment the 
dancers are to keep time. Around these the dancers, who are all 
men, form a ring. They have decked themselves for the occasion in 
sulus of white ¢apa, or girdles of stained grasses and glistening leaves. 
Most of them have painted their faces with cross-bars of red and 
black, and anointed themselves freely with cocoanut oil. Some 
have daubed their heads with lime ; some wear a prodigious mop of 
scarlet hair, curled, crisped, extended. There are among them tall 
and short, crooked and straight, old and young. The chant begins, 
and begins well, with a fine major harmony, as might some solemn 
hymn. The bass voice (it is difficult in this light to distinguish the 
owner) is particularly rich, the others are quite in tune, and the ear, 
thus pleasantly saluted, awaits something better. But nothing better 
comes. The voices sweep upwards in unison, and dwindle away in 
a whine pitched in the minor key. That bray—far coarser than any 
donkey’s—which follows from the throat of the bass, indicates a 
depth of despondency hardly fitted, I should have thought, to inspire 
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the votaries of the Fijian Terpsichore. To this succeeds a squeak 
—no pigling hung by its tail could have sent out a shriller. A loud, 
lugubrious response of Gregorian severity is returned by the dancers, 
and the measure commences. 

See! the dancers are bending down and springing up again, 
stamping, and clapping their hands in time. Working away thus, 
shoulder to shoulder, they have all the appearance of moving gra- 
dually from right to left. But to ascertain whether they do or not, 
I leave my place by Maafu’s side, and descending into the arena, 
plant myself behind one of them. In this way I observe his contor- 
tions, but cannot see that he budges an inch from his own ground ; 
nor, in fact, does he. The singers stop their chant and renew it at 
intervals ; but on their all clapping their hands simultaneously, the 
dancing ceases. 

Then come loud cries of mali, maii/ from the audience— 
words which have the same meaning as encore when uttered in like 
case with us. Nevertheless, a brief interval follows, during which 
the magic circle is broken, and the general herd mingles with the 
performers. The demand for an encore is then complied with ; but 
when the ring has been re-formed, I find myself, to my surprise—and, 
I may add, my annoyance—in its very centre, among the howlers ; 
and here I am constrained to wait imprisoned, with ears tortured by 
discords. 

The dance this time is fiercer than before. The dancers grow 
excited : they sway their bodies from side to side, as though in throes 
from some grievous inward ache. They stoop forward till their right 
ears touch the ground, as if listening for an expected war-tramp ; 
then up they all bob again with a screech, and make believe to hurl 
javelins or dart arrows at phantom foes. What yelling, capering 
demons! They laugh and jabber, their skins are streaming with 
sweat and cocoanut oil. And thus they continue till the customary 
signal permits them to cease, panting and exhausted, from their 
labours. I effect my escape from amongst them with all speed, ere 
they can recommence their gambols, for the merciless on-lookers, 
unsatisfied, are again calling out madi, malt. 

Maafu looks on apathetically at the scene, and keeps looking on 
till the entertainment ends. 

Then lights die out, torches are extinguished, flaming oil is 
quenched, and the demons disperse as noiselessly as they appeared, 
while we, still rather bewildered, find our way back to the boats 
awaiting us at the jetty. 
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And now, how soothing is the hush of night! The calm heaven 
is spangled with lustrous stars ; the water through which we shoot 
gurgles musically by prow and keel, as we are rowed with firm and 
equal stroke back to our ship and our rest. 

G. DE ROBECK. 
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HORACE, ODES, I. 15. 


HEN the false shepherd in Ida-built pinnace 

Helen, his hostess, was dragging o’er seas ; 

Nereus stilled, swift but recusant the breeze, 
To chant a fierce menace. 


“ Home as thou leadest her, fatal the omen ! 
Her whom the warriors of Greece shall reseek, 
Sworn to break in on thy nuptials, and break 
The realm of the foemen. 


“ Sweat on the horses, the men, ah, the clangour ! 
Thou dost the race of the Dardans o’erwhelm ; 
Pallas makes ready her egis and helm, 

Her car and her anger. 


“Vainly thou boastest that Venus upholds thee, 
Combing thy love-locks, and tuning a lute 
Woman-like, warless ; still, still the pursuit 

Though bride-bed enfolds thee ! 


“Spears and the darts which the Gnossians fling ! yet 
Din of the battle, and Ajax the swift 
Follow; and soon in the war dust will drift 
Thine amorous ringlet. 


“ Follows the son of Laertes, and see now ! 
Foe to thy race, follows Nestor the old, 
Teucer of Salamis, Sthenelus bold 

In the fight; should there be now 


“Need that the steeds should be driven so featly, 
Well can he guide; follows Merion hard, 
With Tydeus’ great son, who in battle’s award 

Is the better: how fleetly 


“ Thou, as the stag that sees wolf in the valleys, 
Careless of pasture, with labouring breath, 
Fliest, a craven, the pursuant death ; 

But feebly this tallies, 


“ This, with thy vow to thy leman : the ire 
Swift from the fleet of Achilles will come ; 
Troy and her matrons, enwrapped in her doom, 
Shall sink in the fire.” 





TABLE TALK. 


EW circumstances tend more to dishearten those who wish to see 

the true principles of science spread abroad, considering the value 
of science as a means of culture to far exceed even the intrinsic value 
of scientific discoveries, than the persistence with which vulgar errors 
endure, despite all the care with which the teachers of science have 
shown their baselessness. It is amazing how many who ought to 
know better have been alarmed by the report that “the perihelia 
of the four giant planets would be together between 1880 and 1885,” 
and that as a consequence a series of most terrible disasters would 
happen to the human race. Combining this utterly preposterous 
statement (for the statement of facts is as preposterous as the de- 
duced conclusion) with the absurd doctrine of the Astronomer Royal 
for Scotland that the interior passages of the Great Pyramid indicate 
prophetically (by certain proportions of length and peculiarities of 
position) the end of the world in 1882, and with Mother Shipton’s 
equally trustworthy prediction, that 


This our world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one, 


many foolish folk infer that there must be something in these coinci- 
dent predictions, and that (to put the matter practically) a thousand 
per annum during the next three or four years would be better worth 
having than an annuity of five hundred per annum, where the mere 
prospect of life (judged apart from revelations, whether in book or 
stone) amounts, say, to twenty or thirty years. It is worth while to 
point out that Mother Shipton, assuming for a moment that she ever 
existed, most certainly never made the prophecy attributed to‘ her, 
the date in which has been altered many times within the last 
century ; that the pyramid prophecy is one of the wildest theories 
ever advanced by man; and that the planetary troubles must 
have been concocted by some one as ignorant as dishonest. The 
perihelia of the four planets in question have not coincided for the 
last ten millions of years, and will not coincide for the hundred 
millions of years next tocome. If they did coincide, no harm would 
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come or could come of the coincidence. Between 1880 and 188s, in- 
deed, as every astronomer has known for the last quarter ofa century, 
the four giant planets will be, each in its turn, in perihelion. But the 
four terrestrial planets—Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and Mars—are all 
in perihelion, some of them more than once (Mercury, for instance, 
seven times) every 690 days, and no harm comes of it to the earth. Now, 
these four inner or terrestrial planets disturb the sun—it is in this way 
the mischief is to be brought about, according to the preposterous pre- 
dictions in question—much more than the four outer, though they are 
the four giant planets, can possibly do, always assuming (which scarcely 
any astronomer now believes) that the planets disturb the sun at all, 
in the sense of affecting the processes on which the formation of sun- 
spots depends. The influence of a planet in this way, if it exists at 
all, although it cannot be measured absolutely, can be most exactly 
compared with the influence of any other planet. When the compari- 
son is made, we find that Mercury and Venus together have more dis- 
turbing power than Jupiter, the Earth much more disturbing power 
than Saturn and Uranus together, Mars more disturbing power than 
Neptune. But, to say the truth, it becomes more and more doubtful 
whether the planets have anything whatever to do with the sun- 
spots ; it is still more unlikely that the variations of planetary dis- 
tance can seriously affect the sun’s condition ; and lastly, the differ- 
ence between the Earth’s condition when there are most spots and 
when there are fewest, may be just discoverable (most astronomers 
now deny even that), but assuredly it is not such as to suggest that 
under any conceivable conditions the inhabitants of Earth need con- 
cern themselves about the solar maculations, and still less that the 
Earth would be ruined even though the perihelia of all the planets, 
great and small, were coincident. 


MONG the subjects discussed in George Eliot’snew volume “Theo- 
phrastus Such” is the question of the extent of human vanity. 

Is there not as much cause to say that vanity is the root of all human 
action as to say that selfishness is? Few things strike one more forcibly, 
as increasing years bring sharper powers of observation, than the restless 
anxiety of men to be in some sense observed of their fellows. There are 
thousands who would rather be ridiculous or criminal than unnoticed. 
Our very sympathies seem to be influenced by this pitiable weakness, 
and we listen to a friend’s story with a sort of implied proviso that he 
shall hear us in turn. In one of Musset’s sparkling proverdes his hero 
says : “ Nous causerons sans nous écouter ; c’est le meilleur moyen de 
s’entendre.” It would seem to anyone listening to what is called a 
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general conversation, that these views are universally entertained, 
since the majority of men listen the least they can and are continu- 
ally on the watch to take the words out of another’s mouth. It is 
amusing to watch the absolute cunning a man will—unconsciously, 
as I believe—betray in his efforts to get an audience. Having once 
got it, he will, if he is superlatively greedy, be at no less pains to 
make the beginning of a new sentence fit on to the end of the last 
SO as not to lose hig,gdvantage. I have no new illustration of this 
to offer, neither has George Eliot, since all phases of this restless 
egoism must be familiar to any observer. It is, however, worth 
while to notice that the possession even of a great sorrow is resented 
by some minds, and that after a man has once expressed, sincerely 
enough, I dare say, his compassion, he commences the process of 
dethroning you from a sort of imaginary pedestal, and hunts up cases 
of a similar loss, though less for the purpose of proving that you 
are the victim of a common calamity than for that of preventing you 
from arrogating any special importance. Weakness of this kind is a 
matter to pity rather than to condemn, and is the more readily par- 
doned as the censor finds generally a corresponding infirmity in his 
own bosom. Still, it is difficult to avoid echoing with a sigh the 
Laureate’s line : 


** However we brave it out, we men are a little breed.’’ 


THINK the following story is new; I am assured it is true. A 
friend of mine, travelling afoot with a companion through the 
green lanes of the Midland Counties, came unexpectedly upon a 
country racecourse, and found in one portion of the ground a thimble- 
rig establishment in full work. In spite of remonstrances, his 
companion, a thorough madcap, whom I will call A, insisted on 
observing the game. “Would the gent like to bet a crown he could 
find the little pea?” said the expert. “ Agreed,” was the answer. The 
money on both sides was deposited, and A, lifting up the thimble, 
pointed out the required pea and took the stakes. A second bet, 
“ double or quit ;,” ended, to the obvious surprise of the officiator at 
the board, in the same result. A third bet, “a pound or nothing,” 
steadied the nerves of the loser, and the trick was accomplished with 
great circumspection. Again A lifted up a thimble and showed 
the pea, taking at the same time the stake. “S’ help me,” etc., said 
the bewildered artist, “I didn’t put it there.” “No,” said the 
winner, retreating with the spoil of war, “ /a/ways carry my own pea.” 
Iam not answerable for the, morality of this story, but I think it 
amusing enough to be worth preserving. 
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S EACE has her victories not less renowned than war,” says 

. Milton, in lines with which every reader is now familiar. 
The exploits of engineering are now the most renowned of these 
triumphs. It seems likely that America, as the scene of the most 
extraordinary natural phenomena, will witness the most remarkable 
engineering feats. As completely as the canal through the Isthmus 
of Panama will, when accomplished, eclipse that through the Isthmus 
of Suez, will the railway through the Andes eclipse European feats 
among the Alps. A railway across the Andes is nearly completed— 
the tunnel which pierces the summit of a mountain more compli- 
mentarily than euphoniously called Mount Meiggs, doing so at an 
altitude of 15,583 feet above the level of the sea, or 200 feet 
lower than the summit of Mont Blanc. It used to be thought, and 
is still held in some quarters, that the best barrier between States is 
a range of impassable mountains. I have faith in the influence of 
contact, and fancy that when the Himalayas are tunnelled like the 
Alps (I speak subject to correction, since the task may be impossible) 
we shall strengthen our Indian empire instead of weakening it. 
When once we get face to face with Russia there is a chance that we 
may understand one another. It is only while we are ignorant of 
men that we assume them to be of a nature widely different from, 
and much worse than, our own. 


HE story of “ Keep on this Side” mentioned in the Antiguary (a 

true story, be it remembered), and the stories based on it, as the 
Pretorium episode in the Antiguary, and the “ Bill Stumps, his mark,” 
story in Pickwick, may be matched by some of a precisely opposite 
kind. For instance, there is the wonderful case of Dr. Thomas 
Young, who discovered a writing on papyrus in a collection sent 
him by Sir G. F. Grey, which turned out to be a Greek translation of 
a hieroglyphic inscription which he and Champollion had partially 
deciphered only a few hours before. As Young well remarked, it 
was a most extraordinary chance which had thus brought into his 
possession a document not likely, in the first place, to have ever 
existed, still less to be preserved for his information through nearly 
two thousand years ; “but that this very extraordinary translation 
should have been brought safely to Europe, to England, and to me,” 
he adds, “at the very moment when it was most of all desirable to 
me to possess it, as the illustration of an original which I was then 
studying, but without any other reasonable hope of comprehending 
it—this combination would, in other times, have been considered as 
affording ample evidence of my having become an Egyptian sorcerer.” 
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Professor Skeat recently instanced a case almost as striking—in fact, in 
one respect even more remarkable. The stone pillar at Ruthwell, near 
Gretna-green, had long interested antiquarians on account of the Runic 
inscriptions on its northern and southern sides, which they had vainly 
attempted to decipher as Pictish or Danish. In 1840 Mr. J. M. 
Kemble of Trinity College discovered that the inscriptions are in 
the Old English language, and transcribed and explained the whole. 
Two years afterwards his attention was drawn to a poem which had 
been printed from an Anglo-Saxon MS. found at Vercelli, in the 
Milanese district ; and he found, to his surprise and delight, that this 
poem—The Dream of the Holy Rood—contained the very passage 
which he had deciphered. The verification was absolutely tri- 
umphant. Only three letters in his transcription required altering. 
“ A lesson truly,” as Professor Skeat remarked, “as to the value 
of patience and careful accuracy.” 


ROFESSOR SKEAT also mentioned some derivations, or rather 
analogies, as remarkable, at first view, as the analogy between the 
Greek “ anax,” a king or chief, and our English “ sir,” or between the 
words “ prize” and “hand.” We have, by the way, been often struck by 
the circumstance that the connection between such words as “ prize” 
and “ hand” should not, long since, have suggested that the study of 
Teutonic tongues is as valuable for the illustration of Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrit, as the study of these for the illustration of the Teutonic 
tongues. Professor Skeat remarks that this has only recently been 
taken into account, whereas the study of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
for assistance in the investigation of modern languages, has been in 
progress for many years. To return, however, to our subject. One 
would hardly suppose that there could be any association between 
such words as “Billiter” (preserved in Billiter Lane, London), 
“fusion,” “chyle,” and “geyser.” Yet the association is simple 
enough when explained, precisely as we recognise the reality of the 
connection between “prize” and “hand” when we note the series 
of words prize, prise, /7., prendre, /r., prehendo, Zaz., henden, Zeut., 
and hand, and the possibility of the connection between “Sir” and 
“ anax,” when we follow the series, Sir, sire, 77., seigneur, 77., senior, 
Lat., senex, Zat., and anax (the last step being the doubtful one, 
because, though unquestionably in Latin “s ” is often found as the first 
letter of words which in Greek begin with an aspirated vowel, we 
cannot so readily accept the syllable se of senex as corresponding 
to the unaspirated “a” of anax). There is a root ghu, to pour. 
We find that in Greek the sound g/ is represented by ch (repre- 
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senting by these letters the consonant sound of the Greek x). 
In Latin gh is represented by “f,” which seems surprising till we 
remember how in our words “enough,” “rough,” etc., the same 
relation is indicated. In Icelandic gk becomes simply g. In Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon we find for it both gand y. Thus our root ghu 
appears in Greek in the words “chuein” and “cheein,” to pour, 
and the derivatives chyle and chyme. In Latin it appeafs in 
the root syllable “fu,” seen in fudi, past tense of fundere to pour, 
and thence in English in such words as fusion, fuse, futile, foundry, 
Sounder, and fountain (the three last coming to us through the 
French). In Icelandic we have the gus, to pour, represented in English 
by the Scandinavian word “ gush.” A geyser is simply a “ gusher,” 
and is equivalent to “fountain.” Lastly, in Gothic we have “ gut,” 
to pour, in Anglo-Saxon gedtan (doubtless the Latins obtained gusta, 
a drop, guttur, the throat, gusto, to sip, in the same way; whence the 
French goutte, goiter, gotit, the English gout, a drop—as in Shake- 
speare, “ gouts of blood,” and gout the disease, attributed of old to a 
drop of morbid humour in the part affected). From gedétan came 
the middle English yefen to pour. A bell-founder was a belle-yeter. 
And lastly, Billiter-lane is Belle-yeter’s Lane. Nothing is left of the 
original root but the short vowel “i,” identical with the “e” of 
““yeten.” Students of language may rejoice that the phonetic prin- 
ciple was not thought of and forcibly introduced a thousand years 
ago; for if it had been, an enormous mass of evidence (trustworthy 
when properly sifted) would have been lost. Pronunciation changed 
and continues to change, but modern philology would have suffered 
grievously if written language had been dealt with by “ such fanatical 
phantasms, such insociable and point-devise companions” as the 
phonetists, “‘such rackers of orthography.” Holofernes had only to 
complain of the racker of orthography in speech, who says “ dout, 
fine, when he should say doubt; det, when he should pronounce 
debt,—debt, not det; he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, hauf; 
neighbour vocatur nebour; neigh abbreviated ne.” If he had lived 
to see the Fonetik Nus, he would have had better cause to say, 
“This is abhominable (which he would call abominable) ; it in- 
sinuateth me of insanie, ne intelligis, domine? to make frantic, 
lunatic.” e 
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